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COURTESY IN PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 

W E heard, the other day, an animated discussion 

of the often-repeated statement that American 
men are less courteous to women than they formerly 
were, less deferential in manuer, less thoughtful of 
the conventionalities, less solicitous to please women, 
and to surround them with the mute observances 
which show the reverent care of the stronger for the 
weaker. One woman claimed that Americans were 
growing brusque and boorish, that they were losing 
the fine grace of deportment which used to be their 
distinguishing characteristic. She insisted that one 
need look no farther than the “‘ ladies’ cabins ” of our 
ferry-boats and our crowded elevated railway cars for 
a proof of her position. Delicate women hustled and 
pushed and almost borne off their feet in the cabins 
appropriated to their use, and, in very irony, labelled 
with their name, while their fellow-passengers, coated 
and hatted and booted strongly and substantially, 
after the manner of men, serenely read the news- 
paper, take uaps, chat about the tariff, do everything, 
in fact, except smoke, in the seats designed for wo- 
The elevated and the horse cars, the speaker 
went on to say, were even worse. She described the 
frantic rush, the struggle at the start, the elbowing, 
and the piteous condition of woman, young or old, 
compelled to balance herself on her toes, and cling 
with gloved hand to a strap pendent from the car 
roof. 

The other side of the argument was stoutly main 
tained by another woman, who was equally couvineed 
ot her logical position. She declared that a man who 
had paid for a seat was entitled to it, and was not 
bound by any rule of politeness, nor by any tradi- 
tion she knew of, to resign his right to a fellow-trav- 
A tired man was 
probably as tired as a woman, as little able to stand 


eller who happened to be a woman 


and cling and be jostled. She thought that age and 
feebleness in either sex demanded, and usually re- 
ceived, special consideration, but that it should be 
accorded on grounds of mere sentiment she denied. 
Driven into a corner, she admitted that it was pleasant 
to be courteously treated because of one’s woman 
older 
she supposed there used to be more courtesy 


hood, and that from what people had told her 
peopie 
than there now is. 

Then a gracious elderly gentlewoman, with white 
hair and a sweet face, spoke her soft tactful word. 
**T cannot think,” said this sweet matron, ‘‘ where 
you girls get your impressions. I seldom or never 
have to stand. Seats are offered to me by boys going 
to school, by old gentlemen, by young men, by brisk 
men of business. Occasionally I would prefer to 
stand, knowing how great are the drains made on the 
vital forces by the pressure of commercial or profes 
sional life, but I am not permitted. ‘Madam, take 
my seat, please,’ is a familiar sound to me, accom- 
panied always by the lifted hat and the gentle incli 
nation of the head. No, Il remember nothing better. 
Yes, I always say ‘thank you,’ audibly, and with in 
tention. A college boy came the length of a crowded 
car the other day, in my presence, to give a seat to 
a tired-looking washer-woman, and a child of seven 
offered his place to a crippled man. I do not think 
that courtesy among Americans is on the decline.” 

The truth would seem to be that a winning, quiet, 
and uniformly unselfish spirit inhabiting the guise 
of a woman, whether young or old, diffuses about 
it so rarely sweet an atmosphere that it draws 
forth courtesy. ‘Also, that many more people are 
now travelling than formerly, and that therefore all 
classes are more generally represented than was once 
the case. 

That there is a general breaking down of good 
manners there seems no reason for believing. 


BEGINNINGS. 


i the first month of the year one always starts afresh, 
with a certain élan, very different from the languid in- 
difference with which one surveys affairs in the twelfth. 
The divisions of time, arbitrary as they are, possess the 
great advantage of showing us how far we have gone, and 
of giving us a new impulse to steadiness and progress. It 
is as when we are walking through a monotonous country, 
where we mark the distance by the mile-stones reached and 
passed, quickening our steps involuntarily as these show us 
the comparative speed we have made, and the effort we must 
still make before we reach our journey’s end 

In the beautiful language of the Bible we are said to 
spend our years as a tale that is told, the vivid imagery of 
the phrase being surpassed by the charm of the original 
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Hebrew, in which the passage of time is compared to a 
‘sigh that is breathed.” So soft, so fleeting, so noiseless 
is the tread of the hour, the day, the month, the year; so 
swiftly our years round themselves into our lives, so laden 
are they with bounties and blessings, so full of bright op- 
portunities, 

After all, it is because they bring new opportunities that 
we most rejoice in the new years, Or, if the new oppor- 
tunities wear familiar faces, still we greet them with an 
euthusiasm unfelt before. We begin better, seeing just be- 
fore us, while the winter reigns in rigor and chill, the beck- 
oning hand of the spring. The feeling of the new year is 
distinctly that of anticipation, spring leading on with bud 
and bloom to summer just beyond, summer to autumn and 
fulfilment. In the stark bare woods, apparently asleep and 
inactive, the greatest activity prevails. The sap is begin- 
ning to stir. Under the snows the wheat is growing, the 
next year’s bread beginning. In the school-room and the 
college the second term, just in advance of this month, 
points to the long vacation. 

The social season is full of beautiful beginnings. The 
cards that almost snow us under in January jnvite to this 
and that and the other beautiful reception, at which the 
mother presents her fair young daughter to her friends. 
It is the beginning of how many a bright career of glad- 
nesa and of triumph! 

The turning of new leaves, if we are aware of any lapse 
on Our own part in sweetness of disposition or decorum of 
manner, of any letting down of our moral tone or of our 
health, is always a wholesome proceeding. When the leaf 
is turned, let us forget its predecessor, and give our minds 


wholly to the writing which is to go on the fresh page. . 


So our beginnings shall prove our blessedness. 


NEW WAYS AND OLD. 
‘J T is astonishing, when we remember the primitive way in 
which, in all places remote from large markets, the peo- 
ple of the last generation obtained their winter’s provision 
of meat, by buying it all at once, after the frost, and hang- 
ing it up to freeze in the cold open-windowed attic shut off 
from the rest of the house, or else packing it down between 
layers of snow in a yard kept for the purpose, those who 
had not good cellars even having a hole deep in the ground 
outside the house for the purpose of storing vegetables—as- 
tonishing, we say, to see now the way in which all sorts of 
meats and all sorts of vegetables can be sent from the north 
pole to the south, and kept for years in the tin or glass re- 
ceptacles; and not only the raw meats and fruits, but those 
that have been cooked and pressed or made into soups; and 
sweetmeats and puddings too, and even milk itself, can be 
preserved as surely. And the most extraordinary thing 
about it is that they can be furnished more cheaply than 
the food can be bought in its first state. We recently visited 
a poor family where the mother opened for the children a 
can of tomatoes, which they sopped up on their bread with 
the avidity children of all grades usually have for the sub- 
acids, and their mother said it was the least expensive way 
of feeding them, and, as far as she could see, the healthiest 
That articles thus prepared cannot be unwholesome is to be 
guessed from the immense quantity produced and consumed 
—one firm alone turning out several thousand cans a day, 
and sending them to the ends of the earth, and so very small 
complaint is heard as practically to be no complaint at all 
If such an art had been known in the days of King Pha- 
raoh’s treasurer, the Egyptian famine could hardly have had 
its way. Think what it would have been to the monks in the 
missions in our southwestern country a hundred years ago 
and more to have such compact stores of good living when 
they had to build great bins for the storage of grain to sus- 
tain the siege of the brutal Indians encamped around them 
for eighteen months ata time! And on the frontiers of the 
wilderness, on distant ranches, far out on lonely seas and 
desert islands, what luxury has this new process added to 
life, where once there was thanks for so much as corn bread 
and bacon, for bread-plant and locust! And at home the 
advantage that housekeepers reap from it leaves them oppor 
tunity both for pleasure and for keeping up with events; 
much that once they had to do with long expenditure of 
time is done for them now, and the time set free for better 
uses; many dainties their children can have that once were 
impossible, and that give them variety and abundance; and 
when unexpected company comes to diuner or to tea, they 
feel, with ease and pride, that on the pantry shelves rests 
that which shall provide a meal that never could have been 
given in any way at all in the good old days that did not 
even boast a refrigerator. Even were this not the case in 
domestic uses, it would not diminish the interest attending 
such enormous operations as those that thus supply garri- 
sons in case of siege, give fleets the provision that makes the 
scurvy, once the horror of Jong voyages, like the memory of 
a myth, and makes it feasible to plant cairns of welcome 
and comparatively delicious food in the far North for the 
freezing and famishing to find and live. 


AROUND THE DINNER TABLE. 


8S I was to dine 
there to-night, I 
did not arrive at the 
house until] the guests 
of the afternoon had 
departed. Noone told 
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me who had been 
YZ there. Mrs. Van Twil- 
ler certainly would 
not. She never dis- 





cusses her visitors— 
your predecessors or successors—with you. When the even- 


ing comes, the afternoon, being dead, is buried and out of 
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evening's repast. Of course I heard Calvé discussed. 
was by my neighbors across the table. One of the charms 
of some dinners to me is that one can sit still and have 
entertainment served you from many directions, and this 


’ without any of it having been provided especially for your 


benefit. 

‘I don’t believe half the people know whether they really 
like Calvé or not,” Miss Barney said ; ‘‘ but she’s the latest 
fad, and you have to say so, declaring you can feel her mag- 
netism the moment she appears.” 

“But I do feel it,” Helen Arundel said, ‘‘ cold chills running 
up and down my back the moment she comes on the stage. 
And every one does feel it. Why, she filled the Opera- 
house on Saturday, when she sang Carmen, as no house in 
New York has ever beer filled before, except for the Dam- 
rosch memorial service -years ago. One of the directors 
ow ‘me there were over ten thousand dollars taken in that 

ay. 

** But Miss Eames is the nicest of all those women to sing 
with,” said loyal Miss Barney, ignoring this evidence. ‘If 
any one with her is not in good voice, she always modu- 
lates her own for them. Most prima donnas choose that 
time to gain all the ée/at they can for themselves.” 

Further up, and still on the other side, some one was talk- 
ing of Coquelin and Hading and the empty seats at Abbey’s, 
where Thermidor is being played. ‘‘ What possessed them 
to choose it?” I heard Dr. Pestle say, with some emphasis. 
**Only a few men and women in a generation can make us 
laugh as they did. Why should they choose to harrow us? 
There's enough of sorrow in life without it. It’s pardonable 
when.a play makes you feel the dignity of suffering, the 
solemnity of a great ordeal. But that hideous French pop- 
ulace howling there with rage and butchering the beautiful 
fills me with wrath.” 

I wanted to listen to Dr. Pestle, but I became suddenly 
conscious that the old lady on my left was talking to no 
one. As I turned to her she asked me whether I had ever 
been to the Foundling Asylum on Sixty-eighth Street. She 
had gone there, it seems, with some friend, who, as a New- 
Year's treat to the little ones and their nurses, had sent a 
Punch and Judy to them and a clever prestidigitator. 
‘*Have you never been there?’ she continued. “ you 
know nothing about their work? I'm not a Roman Catho- 
lic, but each one of those Sisters there seems to me a saint. 
When I looked at them, with those hundreds of little found- 
lings they are caring for so tenderly, I realized what a 
beautiful thing is the spirit of motherhood, these women 
without family ties setting the desolate in a family. After- 
wards I went about and saw some of the babies left there 
that day. One poor little baby, only a week old, held its 
head up and looked about with the eyes of premature age, 
as if to question us all by what right this great injustice had 
been done.” 

As the old lady spoke a lull had gradually fallen on the 
table. One by one each person at it had stopped to listen— 
but not to her. The Professor, on Mrs. Van Twiller’s right, 
had begun to talk of Founder's Night,and Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son's speech there before the loving-cup was passed on the 
stroke of twelve that ushered in the New-Year of 94. ““We 
have no one like him,” said the Professor. ‘‘ His speech was 
the most beautiful to which I bave ever listened. His 
tribute to the dead was paid, blending tenderness and rev- 
erence, and yet with no shade in it to mar the coming of 
that new year we were standing there to welcome.” 


WOMEN ANI] MEN. 
“IMPERFECTLY MONOGAMOUS.” 


T is one of the keen remarks of Mr. Howells that the 

male sex, after many ages of civilization, is still but im- 
perfectly monogamous, This allusion to the tuste for va- 
riety in the masculine heart is, it will be observed, very 
quardedly stated; to possess a quality ‘‘but imperfectly” 
ut least implies that one has something of it f we look 
below the sarcasms of the keenest Frenchmen, or of their 
most obsequious London imitators, it is yet admitted that 
while the more conspicuous and ‘‘smarter” circles of so- 
ciety are courageously and nobly polygamous, yet there is a 
vast and perheps despicable bourgeois circle among which, 
as a rule, one man is stupidly faithful to one woman, and 
she to him. Even Oscar Wilde or Andrew Lang would 
admit, though with pitying superiority, so much as that. 
Among that class of common people, all the world over, 
whom Abraham Lincoln thought that the Lord must love 
rather more than the more wsthetic circles, since he had 
made so many more of them, the commonplace and hum- 
drum relation of monogamy is the rule and not the excep- 
tion. Jean Paul Richter finely says, in his Levana, that 
while multitudes of abnormal cases around us tempt us to 
think that the whole sexual relation is a source of evil and 
of snare to mankind, yet ‘‘the majority of healthy living 
voices” testify to the contrary, and show the world’s heart 
to be sound. 

Nothing shows more profoundly the real strength of the 
monogamic instinct than to test it in cases where everything 
seems likely to weaken it—that is, where very early mar- 
riages, mutual ignorance, the absence of any opportunity for 
a strong or deep attachment at the outset, might seem to place 
the whole marriage relation on its very weakest ground. 
That very interesting and enlightened Oriental, Protap 
Chundar Mozoomdar, who came to this country for the 
Parliament of Religions, bore most notable testimony on 
this point. In the striking biographical sketch of him by 
the Rev. 8. J. Barrows, prefixed to his Heart-beats, he de- 
scribes his marriage with all its Hindoo formalities. He 
was then eighteen, and was regarded by his mother as hav- 
ing remained a bachelor quite too long. His wife was but 
eleven, and quite unlettered, like other Hindoo girls of that 
period. ‘‘I had but glimpses of her,” he says, ‘‘once or 
twice before; but directly the ceremonies were completed 
I was over head and ears in love with her.” From that 
time, he adds, ‘‘thirty-three years ago, down to this day, I 
have cherished my dear wife as if 1 had elected her from 
the choicest womanhood of the world; and my affection, 
true as it is, is but a pale, poor shadow beside the fadeless 
love and increasing service with which she has blessed my 
solitary life. ... If all the women of the world were to pass 
before me, I would choose my dear wife above them all. 
And every added year of my life confirms me in this feel- 
ing.” There is no mistaking a testimony like this. It tells 
its own story. How idle beside this is the so-called *‘ love” 
of the French-novel or Swinburne description—a devourin 
flame to-day and dead ashes to-morrow! And if this testi- 
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mony comes from a region where women are or were chat- 
tels or toys, where the marriages were made by others, and 
the heart had no voice in this selection, it is impossible not 
to believe it more true in freer and more mature marriage 
connections. 

It is a cvrious tribute to marriage that in these very French 
novels, where the love-making is almost wholly among mar- 
ried people, the types painted by the author as noblest are 
quite sure to be found among those husbands and wives 
who love one another and are free from stain. The most 
exalted artist or physician—these being the two classes 
among whom a French novelist finds men worth admiring— 
keeps himself wholly above those despicable intrigues of the 
gutter in which his inferior rivals delight. He and his wife 
are usually noble, lovable, and unworldly—and they have 
felicities which only authors can bestow unerringly upon 
their favorites, for they always have beautiful and healthful 
children. Examples of this type are to be found, for instance, 
in Zola’s art-novel, L’ @uere,and in Daudet’s L’ Immortel. No 
Frenchman has played so recklessly with the wanderings of 
passion as Guy de Maupassant; and no one has paid a tribute 
so superb to eternal and unfaltering constancy as he has 
given in that sketch to which alone he gives the supreme 
title ‘“‘ Happiness” (Le Bonheur), in which he describes him- 
self as finding in « rude hut in the loneliest part of Corsica 
an aged man and woman who have dwelt there for fifty 
years—ever since they eloped together, a common soldier 
and the daughter of his colonel, in their earliest youth. She 
gave up everything that luxury and admiration could yield, 
and buried herself in solitude with this son of a peasant; she 
became a peasant herself; her husband is now eighty-two, 
and wholly deaf; and when a visitor from the very home of 
her youth, whose presence revives all her early associations, 
asks her, ‘‘Have you at least been happy?’ she answers, 
with heart-felt tones: ‘‘Oh! yes, very happy. He has made 
me very happy. I have never had anything to regret.” 
These are the touches of high nobleness which one finds in 
the higher class of French novelists, the men with a purpose, 
like de Maupassant and Zola, and which redeem many of 
their sins. Their English imitators copy the vice and the 
effeminacy, but not the nobler side. Aji the accumulated 
novelists in the English tongue have not, for instance, heaped 
such relentless and accumulated retribution upon the parents 
of illegitimate children as de Maupassant has done in story 
after story. 

The records of police courts are full of instances to show 
that even among abandoned criminals there are frequent 
cases of life-long devotion between men and women of the 
lowest type, perhaps brutal in their treatment of each other, 
and yet making through lives of crime great mutual sacri- 
fices. Just as in the old times of slavery the slaves who 
had set themselves free would go back into danger to release 
a husband or a wife, so among criminals those who have 
escaped from prison will sometimes haunt the very prison 
walls at every personal risk to bring away some one not 
even bound to them by legal marriage, but simply held by 
the tenacious habit of affection. Not only will a woman do 
this for a man, but men—which is, alas! more remarkable— 
have repeatedly done it for some woman. Together they 
seem perhaps like ill-yoked quarrelling brutes; separated 
they are like tiger and tigress till they meet again. It is 
nature's tribute to the principle of monogamy, the crown- 
ing instinct of the human race. Lord Byron, brilliant, 
beautiful,and unscrupulous as his own Den Juan, left be- 
hind him the maxim that there was but one real form of hap- 
piuess in love—where a man and woman so adored each other 
that they could conceive of no happiness out of each other's 
sight, and this for their whole lives. Grant that this is to 
demand a great deal, yet it is true that all the influences of 
long life combine to identify two who dwell together; their 
very faces often grow more alike; and how frequently the 
death of one is followed speedily, without.sufficient visible 
reason, by slat of the other also! W. I 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW PARIS BOWS. 


MONG attractive accessories of the toilette the caprice 
of the moment in Paris is the large cravat bow called 
the Sans-Géue bow, after the play most popular there at 
present. These huge bows are made of wide ribbou, or of 
bias moiré, that is first passed around the neck, then tied be- 
low the chin with long hanging ends edged with lace. They 
are worn inside the coat or cloak, to be displayed when the 
garment is opened in the house or in the theatre; at least 
that is the fancy of Parisienues, but the tendency here is to 
wear them outside of the wrap when in the street. Among 
the imported bows those most liked are of black moiré rib- 
bon or bias moiré three-eighths of a yard wide, folded like 
a stock, then tied in two large drooping loops, very closely 
strapped, with ends hanging low over the bust, and finished 
with either Mechlin or Venise guipure lace of deep écru tint. 
With house dresses there are other bows of great size, 
called |'Incroyable, and also Robespierre bows made of satin 
ribbon of a gay bright color, eight or ten inches wide. Such 
a bow is broad and stiff rather than drooping, each of its 
two tightly strapped loops pointing horizontally from under 
the chin, and it is without hanging ends. It is attached to 
a stock or wrinkled collar of the same ribbon that is orna- 
mented in the back with a Rhine-stone buckle. The stock 
is hooked in front under the bow. These bows give novelty 
and variety to simple gowns, and are easily made at home. 
They come in cerise satin, turquoise, pale green, rose, orange, 
and mauve. 


A SERIES OF BROWN SHADES. 


Merchants who are also manufacturers make midwinter 
visits to Paris in search of suggestions for the spring. Those 
who have returned anvounce a series of brown shades in the 
fabrics preparing in Lyons for dresses and for millinery 
alike. These range from the palest beige tints, through 
castor, Sumatra, and cafeine, to darker maroon and extreme 
ly dark trappiste or monk’s brown. Some of these hues 
are very similar to the tobaceo browns which now rival the 
popular black in woollen costumes of cheviot or of hop- 
sacking. Those of cheviot or of ladies’ cloth are the delight 
of women of fine figure, who have them tailor-made, with a 
coat of severe fit to the waist-line, and very full below to 
the knee, or almost there. A very moderate collarette edged 
with brown fur falls over sleeves that are not of exag- 
gerated breadth, but are exceedingly long. The skirt es- 
capes the ground, has its godet folds firmly interlined, and 
ro dy quite plain, or with a band of fur at the foot if pre- 
fe , 
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Rather more fanciful dresses of hop-sacking in the tobacco- 
brown shades have also a fitted coat reaching nearly to the 
knee, with godet pleats in the back and sides, but the fronts 
are turned back in revers that widen broadly at the top, and 
are held in pleats there by enormous buttons before they ex- 
tend outward in points on the gigot sleeves. Inside the re- 
vers the charming front in vest shape is made either of black 
passementerie or of guipure lace as a transparent over pale 
blue or green satin, and the standing collar is also of this 
satin under open-meshed black. A further pretty touch is 
added by milliners’ folds or pipings of black and light blue 
or green satin crossing the bust in a en or double row, or 
else with several rows above like a yoke. The wide skirt 
of brown hop-sacking is lined with silk the color of the vest, 
and is not trimmed, its beauty depending on iis excellent 
cut. This dress is without fur, and will be worn witha 
long stole of miuk or Astrakban during the cold months, and 
will be sufficient of itself during the demi-season. 


HOUSE WAISTS. 


Velvet waists to be worn with various skirts have already 
been described. The fancy at the present moment is four 
bengaline waists of some very light tint, as ete? blue, tur- 
quoise, pale pivk, cloud gray, or Nile green, trimmed with a 
bit of dark fur in narrow bands, and some rich white or 
écru Venise guipure lace. What was formerly called the 
kerchief waist is again in favor, with a fichu brought over 
the shoulders and tied in front, or else witlt scarfs inserted 
in the armholes and knotted across the bust. With these a 
narrow band of brown or black fur heads the kerchief pieces, 
and also the high wrinkled collar, and the wrists of the very 
long sleeves. Soft crinkled crapes are used for other waists, 
and their effective trimmings are cross-rows of guipure in- 
sertions. Sometimes black, but more often white, cream, or 
of deep écru tint. 

Among charming novelties for house waists are chiné 
flowers on moiré grounds, and also bayadere stripes of satin 
in delicate tints, pointillé with a darker shade. Thus there 
are fuchsias of brilliant colors on shot pink and green moiré 
grounds, and églantine on green or gray grounds, while more 
youthful patterns are bayadere stripes in narrow lines of 
pale blue and gold, the gold stripe dotted with darker yel- 
low, and the whole watered in indescribable fashion. These 
silks with chiné moiré designs are imported in midwinter 
for various purposes, not only for waists, but for entire 
dresses, edged with fur for the present moment, and to be 
worn in the demi-season with lace trimmings for calling 
costumes. One of royal purple with French gray and yel- 
low produces a charming effect; the purple, seen only in the 
background, darkens the pale gray, which is the dominant 
color above the yellow warp in the repped cross-stripes. 
Another of quarter-inch bayadere stripes of satin and gros 
grain is alternately of pale sky-blue satin and écru mepe, 
with the water-mark at wide distances throughout. The 
wrong side shows bright blue and yellow of far more glaring 
color than any now permissible, and also grayish-white 
shades in the crosswise threads. 


LONG CLOAKS, 


With the return to short walking dresses long cloaks are 
again reappearing on the Avenue, covering tle costume from 
throat to foot, as they could not do last winter when long 
skirts were worn in the streets. For slender woren these 
cloaks are mostly in redingote shape, closely fitied in the 
back to the waist-line, then expanding in full funnel pleats 
below, the fronts quite straight, and the whole trimming a 
collarette or capes of fur, or of the material edged with fur. 
Still others are slightly full in the waist, and are widely 
belted with jet galloon, then trimmed above with a square 
or fluted cape that hangs low in back and front, but does 
not pass over the huge sleeves. A stole of fur with long 
tabs to the foot in front attached to a flaring collarette is on 
many French cloaks, especially those made of black velvet. 
Cloths of special colors, stem green, brick red, reddish-violet, 
and tan-color, are made up in such cloaks, with the stole of 
moiré Persian fur as black and glossy as silk. Less costly 
black cloaks are of figured cloths of =mall design, with 
sleeves and collarette of the black bengaline that has waving 
cords, aud these are bound on all the edges with Astrakhan 
fur 

Other great cloaks are designed for large and elderly 
women, and also for carriage wear where they are required 
for warmth and comfort. These ample confections are in 
the Empire style, with fulness flowing from neck to foot, and 
are also called bébé cloaks, like that from Worth illustrated 
on the front page of this paper. The fabrics for these gar- 
ments are exceedingly rich, though not very heavy, as they 
are warmly interlined, or else lined with tuf silk. A 
large cloak of dark blue cloth worn by a fashionable matron 
has very rich passementerie on the flaring collar, then falling 
in beaded fringe down the back and front. Full sleeves in 
pagoda shape, or the ample bishops’ sleeves, complete such 
cloaks. Those who must economize are advised that these 
large cloaks can be made at home, as they need not be fit- 
ted or pressed with tailorlike precision. They can also be 
made of the rich silks or figured woollens that are sold at 
reduced prices at this season of the year, and require only a 
bit of good fur for the high collar and cuffs that should 
complete them. 


BLACK VELVET COATS. 


Young women of slight figure have a fancy this winter 
for black velvet coats, aud two or three of them are met in a 
block on the Avenue on any bright sunny day, They are 
completed by lapped revers and collars of the velvet edged 
with mink, sable, or Persian-lamb fur, and may be belted or 
not, as the wearer chooses. Such coats are not made up 
heavily, and serve for the street finish of various skirts of 
tine wool or of moiré over a house waist of colored silk or 
velvet. All the trimming of such coats is at the top and on 
the sleeves or down the front, a border at the lower edge 
being objectionable for many reasons. 


FRENCH MILLINERY. 


In Paris hats and bonnets are gradually growing larger. 
The Amazone hat illustrated in the group on our first page 
is worn with tailor gowns and walking toilettes generally 
This hat was commended here by Madame Louise at the 
beginning of the winter, and is now being made for the 
spring in écru braids with the rolling brim faced with black 
satin or velvet. In Paris it is worn over full puffed hair 
with a low soft coil at the back. French bonnets are also 
trimmed with bouquets of Parma violets on the front and 
sides, and finished high in the back with the Virot bow, 
which rests on the coiffure, and is fastened there with jew- 
elled pins in the way shown in the picture just mentioned. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Volume Ill. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Iilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Volume IV. in press.) 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHARLES A. PLaTT. With Many 
Illustrations, including a Colored Frontispiece (printed 
in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NorTON. Vol. I. 
Orations and Addresses on the Principles and Charac- 
ter of American Institutions and the Duties of American 
Citizens, 1856-1891. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. (Volumes Il. and Ill. will be published 
early this year.) 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By RICHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of ‘The West from a Car- 
Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (ln a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
WI.uts O. CuHaPIN. Iilustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Jn a Box.) 


**HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE”? FOR 1893. Vol. XIV. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Three Photogravure 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 


RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
DonGE, Brevet Lieutenant-Coionel U.S. Army. _Illus- 
trated with Numerous Drawinys by FREDERIC Rr )\\NG- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, #4 oo. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In “ Harper’s Anterican Essayists.’’) 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. By W. D. 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY, and Treasury of Bib- 
lical History, Biography, Geography, Doctrine, and 
Literature. By M. G. Easton, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


OUR GREAT WEST. By JULIAN RALPH, Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


A REFERENDUM TO “ BEN-HUR.”’ A Referendum to the 
Illustrations in the Garfield Edition of General Lew. 
Wallace’s Novel “‘ Ben-Hur.”’ Prepared by PAUL VAN 
Dyke. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
By Lew. WALLACE, Author of * Ben-Hur,” “‘ The Boy- 
hood of Christ,’ etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 50; Half Leather, $4 00; Three-quarter 
Leather, $5 00; Three-quarter Calf, $6 00; Three- 
quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE WHEEL OF TIME. Three Stories: The Wheel of 
Time, Collaboration, and Owen Wingrave. By HENRY 
JAMES. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


ON THE ROAD HOME. Poems. By MARGARET E. SANG- 
sTeR. With Four Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A Novel. By HENRY B. 
FULLER. Illustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

TO RIGHT THE WRONG. A Novel. By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “‘ In the Golden Days,”’ etc. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


MOLTKE’S WORKS. New Yolumes: 

‘* Field-marshal Count Helmuth von Moltke as a Cor- 
respondent.”” Translated by MARY HERMS. 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 50. 

‘* Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field - marshal 
Count Helmuth von Moltke.” Translated. Two Vol- 
umes. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, #5 00. (na 
Box.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada. or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARrver’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to anv address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 





EVENING GOWN. 
fy model is of white silk muslin mounted over white 
ind greeu shot silk. The skirt has a puffed front and 


straight back A deep puff borders the bottom of the skirt, 

vhich, together with the sides of the front, is studded with 
light green ribbon bows. Small paniers are draped on the 
hips. between bows with long ends at front and back. The 
wrinkled bodice is traversed by ribbons, and enters a point 
ed t of white and green shot satin. The short puffed 
sleeves are trimmed with full knots of ribbon 


WORTH CLOAKS AND VIROT HATS. 


See wtratio 


ARGE luxuriously warm cloaks are revived for midwin- 
lL, ter wear, and are admirably shown on the group of 
Parisiennes depicted by Sandoz. That worn by the princi- 
pal figure is of fleecy cloth of the stylish brick-red shade. 
lhe front, shown on this page, crosses to the left shoulder, 
ind is fastened there, and only once below, at the waist, by 
1 large ornamental hook It bas false revers, which dis- 
close a high flaring collar edged with fluted velvet. The 
back forms a long pointed hood, and falls straight to the 


on front page. 


floor. Leaf-shaped ornaments of braid and silver cord trim 
the collar, revers, the hood, and also the back and front of 
the garment. A long tassel accentuates the point of the 
|. The Russian toque is of mordoré felt edged with 
vison, or American marten fur, known also as Alaska sable 
Four bunches of pansies of yellow and violet shades are posed 
t the crown, and a high military pompon completes the 

‘ mobile 
Ad ette, or great-coat, worn by the young woman on the 


left, is made of prune-colored silk with warmly wadded satin 
linin \ large straight collar is a striking feature of this 
coat Bias bands of rich maize-color border the entire gar 
ment, extend up the front, and give an appropriate finish to 


the collar, sleeves, and beit The full tops of the sleeves are 


held in stitched pleats The dashing Amazone hat is of 
black felt trimmed with Persian-lamb fur A chou of cerise 
velvet holds two Prince of Wales feathers posed back to back 
Miniature heads of Persian lamb ornament the front 
In the back nod on the right is displayed a pelisse cut 
1 Ww called be ishion, that is, falling in full gathers 
from a round yoke at the top quite straight to the foot 
Thee ige sleeves are in pagoda shape. Black satin is used 
i ymmfortable cloak with warm lining and a border of 
l marten fur The « pots has icrown of gold and green 
‘ roidery A bow of green velvet is set high at the back 
In tne Ww just coming into favor here, and is held by large 
Rhine-stone pins Parma violets are arranged in three 
nches on the front The strings are of black velvet 
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The large cloak on the figure fronting is in several brown 
shades, the main part of velours frappé, the four capes 
forming sleeves of a light beige cloth. Bands of embroidery 
descend from the shoulders in front and back. A large 
ruche of velvet is around the neck. The hat is made of 
moiré antique with a lining of green velvet inside the brim. 
A large bow of green moire with featoer po~pvons and black 
ostrich feathers is the garniture. 


FRIENDS WHO HAPPEN IN. 


Be be day of friends who happen in is over in the big 

towns, where people give receptions and have after- 
noons at home, and manage their social duties by means of 
bits of pasteboard engraved according to order. But,” said 
the minister’s wife, putting down the ruffle she was hem- 
ming with fine small stitches, ‘‘in the place where I live, 
friends happen in.” 

‘*Tell us about it,” said the beautiful girl, city-bred and 
modish in a gown which bore the stamp of fashion and 
the inimitable air imparted only by a French dressmaker 
** You were brought up in town yourself. 1 do not see how 
you can bear having your hours ruthlessly invaded, and your 
time subject to ceaseless interruptions.” 

** Well, dear,” the other replied, ‘‘ when you marry Jack, 
and he takes you over the far-away mountains to his parish 
on the frontier, you will find that you are ready to accept 
any existing state of affairs for Jack’s sake. Presently you 
will discover that you must do it for the sake of the people 
you live among, and lastly for your own peace of mind. I 
have rocked three babies, written five books, kept up my 
music, made my own gowns, and prepared two lads for col- 
lege, all subject to the constant incursions of friends hap- 
peuing in 

“There are no stated times for calling in our hamlet. 
People come and go as they please. After breakfast a 
neighbor in a cape and sun-bonnet will tap at your door to 
get your receipt for plum pudding. She drops into a rock- 
ing-chair and chats amiably for the better part of an hour, 
giving you reminiscences of the town and fragments of her 
family history. She departs finally, leaving you despair- 
ingly regarding the clock, and thinking of what you had 
planned to do this morning. Jack calls from his study: 
* Darling, come and listen to this letter of Ben Bolt’s. The 
dear fellow is on his way South, and is going to make a 
detour to visit us. He'll be along on the next train.’ Ben 
Bolt is an old classmate of Jack’s, and you haven't the heart 
to dash his pleasure by the suggestion that you are tired 
out; that your cook, such as she is, has gone to a funeral, 
and will not return in three days; that, in short, the thought 
of a guest is like the traditional last straw.” 

“I cannot imagine why the cook's attendance at a funeral 
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should demo: alize her for three days,” said the girl, looking 
puzzled. 

“That is because you do not know the delight taken in 
funerals by people of the cook's color and social condition. 
My Ellen is a very good specimen of her class, better than 
the majority, but she has periodical seasons of disappearance 
for days together, and a funeral is always her best excuse 
for these. But, my dear, a man who comes to stay in the 
house, a friend of Jack’s, is welcome, and can be entertained 
somehow. I do not complain so much of him. It is the 
friend who happens in, who sits and talks and gabbles, who 
insists on my going on with my occupation, whatever it is, 
just as if she were not there—it is this friend who saps my 
energy and ruins my chances of ever doing anything worth 
while.” 

‘* And can you not introduce a better way, you, with your 
tact and magnetism, and your social advantages as one of 
the leading women of the place?” 

*‘Not I. The custom of the country is too strong to yield 
to one individual's preference. As we grow in size we may 
modify our fashions and adopt some of yours. And yet, 
I don’t know,” said the minister's wife, her soft eyes taking 
on a far-away look, ‘‘1 don’t know that, with all its disad- 
vantages, I wholly dislike our friendly and informal man- 
ners. People are so hospitable, so gracious, so ready to do 
you a kind turn when you need it, so neighborly in the old- 
fashioned sense, I would not quite like to give up meeting 
the friends who happen in.” 


VISITING THE SICK. 
a” the first place, the sick are not always to be visited. 

Very often the doctor’s express orders are that they re- 
ceive no company, and when this is the case, it is the height 
of folly to admit visitors into their rooms. If they require 
freedom from excitement, and the doctor prefers that they 
shall see only the nurse and himself, and perhaps the fam- 
ily, the doctor knows best, and is an autocrat with absolute 
power. It is his right to be obeyed without a murmur. 

But there are invalids who are brightened up by the visits 
of friends. These are breaks in the dull monotony of invalid 
existence, and as they form events in the life spent within 
the limitations imposed by weakness and pain, they ought to 
be carefully considered. 

The best time to call upon your friend who is ill or con- 
valescent is usually the middle of the morning. After a 
night’s rest, a bit of breakfast, and the morning toilet, the in- 
valid is refreshed, and ready for the whiff of the outside 
world which your coming will bring. Consult the attend- 
ants and family, however, about this, as in some cases the 
early afternoon is a better time for your call than the late 
morning. Toward the end of the day the strength of a pa- 
tient has been exhausted and the vitality somewhat drained, 
and quiet is usually enjoined then. Evening calls on the 
sick are seklom allowed. 

Be very careful that you do not sit down beside a sick per- 
son in damp clothing, on which the rain has beaten or the 























snow has melted. Nor should you put out a chilly hand to clasp 
the thin fingers extended to you. Kisses, too, are not usually desir- 
able, especially if the patient’s trouble be of the throat or lungs. 
For your own sake, as for hers, the contact of the lips is to be avoided. 

In visiting the sick, preserve, if you can, your vatural every-day ex- 
pression of countenance. If you are shocked at pallor or emaciation, 
conceal it, or stay away, for the moral effect of pity or surprise is 
often extremely perilous. Speak in cheerful but not exaggerated 
tones. It is a mistake to assume what a sensible patient, not a luna- 
tic nor a hypochondriac, sees at a glance to be forced. A nervous 
invalid compelled to the inactivity of her couch is sometimes thrown 
back by the tactless remark of well-meaning friends who exclaim: 
‘Why, how splendid you look! There can be nothing the matter 
with you! I am sure you could be up and about this very day!” 
the intention being to reassure and please, while the result is the 
very opposite. ‘‘ Mrs. thinks I am an indolent impostor, wearing 
out my husband's patience in nursing me, and wasting his money 
in paying physicians,” was the wail of one such victim of a friendly 
visit. In fact, the importance of tact cannot be overrated when the 
question is one of what shall be said or left unsaid in the chamber 
of the invalid. 

Iu carrying presents to the invalid there is room for the exercise 
of taste and thought. Flowers are always messengers of love, and 
in their silent way speak of comfort and hope and the big bright 
sunshiny earth as nothing else can. Never hesitate about taking or 
sending flowers to an invalid. Though they may not be kept in the 
room at night, they return to him with the new day, and always they 
are full of blessing 

Fruit is so beautiful and so picturesque that it pleases the eye, 
though prohibited to the palate. Very small books which may be 
held in the hand, photographs, a pretty cup and saucer, a dainty 
spoon, are pleasing gifts to the sick. 

Do not take children into sick-rooms, except for a few moments to 
give pleasure to the invalid. Children are so active, so effervescent, 
that their gayety wearies one who bas little strength to spare. An 
ill-trained child who goes about pulling at draperies, handling books 
and bric-a-brac, drumming on chairs, and fidgeting generally, is 
enough to worry a convalescent into a fever or a relapse. 

Do not tell the invalid of the great mortality in town, and the 
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A FELIX CALLING COSTUME. 


funerals you have lately attended. Keep all morbid and mortuary 
topics out of your talk, They are painfully suggestive and dis 
tinctly dangerous. Any pleasant bit of gossip is worth dwelling on 
—good news, fun, etc. 

_ Do not stay too long. A call is twice welcome if of brief dura- 
tion. If you come by appointment to stay awhile, that is differ- 
ent, but a mere chance call should be brief. Maipa DEMAREST. 


PARIS TOILETTES. 

A YOUTHFUL gown for making afternoon calls, a model from 
tx Félix, is of Phebus silk of the color of new Jeaves in the 
spring. The round corsage is draped to the left, and is slightly open 
between revers of black velvet covered with applications of rich 
cream embroidery. A velvet collar fastens at the back of the neck, 
Sleeves of the silk are very bouffant at the top and close below, with 
small revers for cuffs. The skirt is widely bordered with embroid- 
ered velvet like that of the revers, The hat is of souple black felt. 
It is trimmed around the crown with green velvet holding an in- 
sertion of cream-white guipure, which also forms a bow in front. 
Three large feathers are clustered on the left of the front, and two 
smaller ones at the back. 

Truly Parisian is a gown of black and green velvet most charm- 
ingly combined, and tiimmed with passementerie and sable. The 
vest is of light stem-grvea velvet trimmed with black passementerie 
of open design, and the belt is also of green velvet sin.ilarly wrought. 
The jacket waist, of black velvet, is slightly short all around, leav- 
ing the belt in sight, and falls in two little basques in front. Very 
large revers of black velvet are embroidered in gold, and a slight 
vine of gold is wrought on the basque fronts and on the close :ower 

art of the sleeves. The black velvet skirt forms three large pleats 

nthe back. At the foot isa wide band of green velvet overlaid with 

black passementerie, above a border of dark brown Russian sable. 
The hat, of black velvet, is trimmed with green and black feathers. 
A little tuft of ostrich ups and an aigrette in black and green are 
posed on the left side. 





A MIDNIGHT WATCH-MEETING. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


BROAD, low-studded room, the whitewashed brick 
£X walls pierced at regular intervals by small windows 
and smaller ventilators, the whitewashed ceiling crossed by 
heavy beams 

At the upper end of the room is a slightly raised platform. 
The seats are the benches usually used in church lecture- 
rooms, and they are all packed with colored people of both 
sexes, all ages, sizes, and conditions. A charcoal-black negro 
of the unmistakable Congo type is by the side of a graceful 
virl with so little negro blood in her veins that only the pe 
culiar yellow tinge of the skin identifies her with her race. 
The old-time “nigger,” a gray-headed, patriarchal figure, 
elbows the spruce young “ Afro-American citizen,” whose 
clothes, beard, and hair are of a cut that proclaims his ambi 
tion to be a social star. Old mammies of the fast-disappear 
ing type are here in plenty, and they and their younger 
sisters of the church are ready to do their part in making the 
meeting literally a “ howling success,” 

For it is the last night of the year, and this is a midnight 
watch-meeting in a colored church in Richmond. Not a 
fashionable church, attended by the better-educated class, 
but the Baptist sanctuary presided over by the venerable 
John Jasper, whose ‘* sun-do-move ” sermon has made him 
famous both North and South. The large and well venti 
lated church-room where he preaches is upstairs, but it has 
been deserted to-night in favor of this basement apartment 

It is eleven o'clock, and they are “singing in the meet 
ing.” A brother of stentorian tones has raised a hymn, ap- 
parently of his own improvisation, He chants a verse, and 
the congregation join in the refrain with vigor. When he 
ceases there is a moment's pause, and then a sister begins, in 
a sweet voice, and to a plaintive minor air 

“IT know I'm weak and sinful, 
But Jesus wil! forgive, 
For many little chillan 
llave gone to heaven to live." 

Then she adjures the congregation, ‘‘ Keep singin’,” and 

they all unite with a swing in the chorus 


“© Lord, don’ leave na! 
© Lord, don’ leave ua! 
O Lord, don’ leave us! 
But guide us on our way.” 


She goes on to other verses, either improvised or adapted, 
but recurring after each verse to the plaintive repetition of 
the refrain 
When she stops, a brother rises on the platform and be 
gins to pray. At first his tones are moderated, but in a little 
while he drops into the intoning rise and fall peculiar to the 
negro when animated in praying or preaching, and the audi 
ence respond quickly. First one old colored woman begins 
a low masienl crooning, accompanied by the rhythmical 
swinging back and forth of the body known as “‘ weaving.” 
Another sister near by joins her, a third and a fourth strike 
in from other quarters of the room, and in a few minutes 
the air is full of the melodious murmur, broken with fre 
quent ejaculations of “Glory!” ‘‘ Blessed Jesus!” ‘‘ Yes, 
Lord!” ‘I know it!” in response to some telling point in 
the prayer, and an occasional wild shriek or hoarse snort 
testifies to the rising excitement 
There is no great manifestation, however, during this 
prayer or the hymn that follows. At the close of this a deep 
silence reigns, and upon this is breathed a low-toned petition 
from a kneeling brother on the platform. At first only the 
voice is distinguishable, and hardly that, but in a little while 
it increases in volume, and the responses and crooning wax 
fast and furious. The favorite response is a wail, ‘So glad 
this ain’t my home,” that almost drowns the words of 
prayer. The vehemence of the speaker grows; each sentence 
ends in a*broken half-sob, which seems to have great rhetori 
cal power with his hearers. At times his voice is almost 
drowned by the wild exclamations. Two or three women 
go into hysterics. One jumps straight up and down, utter 
ing spasmodic yells of “Glory! glory!” Another throws 
herself backward across the top of a seat, and after wild 
kicking and striking out, relapses into rigidity in a position 
that should by all rights break her spine. Her neighbors, 
who have held her hands and feet during the first convulsion 
to prevent her doing them or herself harm, fan her and hold 
a smelling-bottle to her nose, but they do it all without ex- 
citement or alarm, in a matter-of-fact fashion that argues 
practice 
But now it lacks only two minutes of twelve, and there 
comes a shout from the platform, ‘‘ Down on your knees!” 
And down they go, although it is no easy matter in the nar- 
row space between the packed benches. Even the aisle is 
crowded by now. All are not believers, even in this assem 
bly. There is a knot of ebony scoffers near the door, 
whose giggles and comments have disturbed their pious 
neighbors throughout the service, and have provoked scowls 
and rebukes. ‘These irreverent ones indulge in much iron 
ical ad vice to one another concerning kneeling and devotion, 
in a style that differs little from the would-be humor of 
whites of the same order of intellect 
A half-minute’s silent prayer is followed by a few peti- 
tions from one of the leaders on the platform 
Twelve o'clock! And as the hands on the dial above the 
pulpit point to the hour, the kaeelers scramble to their feet 
and burst into song. There is not much variety to the 
words 
* What—a—happy New-Year! 
What—a—happy New-Year! 
What—a—happy New-Year! 
Happy, happy New-Year!” 


Over and over they sing it, each brother or sister holding 
another by the hand, and shaking hands vigorously in time 
with the music, and stamping to mark the measure. The 
place is like a pandemonium. Every one sings, and the 
volume of sound seems as if it would burst the walls of the 
low room. It is very hot, and the moisture rolls down the 
faces of the netors. They move their feet as did the Turk- 
ish women in their dances at the Fair, and they are swayed 
to and fro by the violent hand-shaking. Their faces are 
not joyous, or even cheery. Some of them wear a strenuous 
fixed expression, as though concentrating all their attention 
upon the business in hand; but the majority are immobile, 
and look as indifferent as though moved by no religious 
feeling. The music is barbaric, and reminds at least one 
listener of the wild songs rendered by a band of Roumanian 
singers. ‘The whole scene is one to be remembered as a 
phase of life among. the blacks that is rapidly being refined 
away, as they grow more sophisticated and learn to hecome 
ashamed of their old fashions. In a few years a service like 
this will be a thing of the past. 

The chief interest of the meeting is over, although it will 
be two o’cluck or later before it breaks up. There will be 
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more singing and many prayers, in which sinners will be 


lured to conversion by d ptions of paradise or hastened 
to repentance by weed plotaves of the infernal regions. The 
former attraction may fail to excite the hearers, but the 
‘Saxon name of the place of departed evil spirits” never 
fails to bring an enthusiastic comment of groans and ex- 
clamations. 

It is hard even now to get to the door, but at last it is ac- 
complished, and the deliciously fresh night air is reached. 
But all the way down the street follows the echo of the song 
that is sti}] going on: 


*“ What—a—happy New-Year! 
Happy, happy New-Year!” 


IN FAVOR OF SYMMETRY. 


HE tendency of women in middle age is toward that 

something which has been often delicately character- 
ized as ‘‘embonpoint.” Given a certain number of years, 
and a tendency to avoirdupois, and invariably the fatal signs 
appear; the lap, when one is seated, disappears, the girth 
below the waist -line increases out of proportion to the 
rest of the body, and men and women of middle age find 
themselves suddenly encumbered with properties that never 
seem rightfully to belong to them—properties as difficult to 
be rid of as the hold which the fabled Old Man of the Sea is 
said to have had upon his victim. 

On the miseries of these properties and proportions it is 
quite possible to descant at endless length without exhaust- 
ing the theme. Every sufferer knows what they are, and 
has added to her own sense of.personal discomfort the pain- 
ful consciousness of feeling the eye of every observer taking 
as it were her measurements and condemning her outlines. 
Few sufferers, however, understand how simple are the 
means by which relief may come. The purpose of this 
article is to point out some of them. 

Exercise of the abdominal muscles has been found to 
be the most effective way of overcoming this tendency to 
undue size below the belt. No part of the body is generally 
exercised so little. In sitting or standing, as in ordinary 
walking, these muscles are for the most part still guarded 
from use by the manner of dressing, and fostered in inac- 
tivity by the carelessness or ignorance of the individual. 
No demand is made upon them, unless the will of the indi- 
vidual is called into play, and it is only through the exercise 
of the will, consciously directing their activities, that the 
over-developed abdomen may be made to again assume its 
original proportions. This must be the work which each 
one does for herself. Nature, after having once been di- 
verted from her original intent toward perfection and sym- 
metry, will do it for no one unaided. But Nature is at all 
times ready to do this—to lend her forces to the individual 
who knows how to use them. She will lend herself as read- 
ily to increasing the size of the abdomen of those who pre 
sent to her errors to work upon as she will to helping those 
whose desire is for health and symmetry. 

The will, therefore, of the woman desiring to decrease 
her abdomen must be exercised in that direction. She 
must persistently, faithfully, and intelligently direct it tow- 
ard the cultivation of those muscles which experience has 
proved accomplish the results desired. 

Before, however, giving any special exercises, it were 
wise, perhaps, to lay stress upon certain principles which 
should govern their use, their value entirely depending 
upon three things—the number of times in which they are 
used, the rapidity with which they are used, and the steadi- 
ness and evenness of action maintained while using them. 

Nothing, indeed, is more essential than this steadiness and 
evenness of work. Take, for instance, so simple an opera- 
tion as the movement of the arm back and forth from the 
elbow to the shoulder. If, in order to gain rapidity, we 
jerked the arm forward and back, we batt altogether fail 
in gaining the desired results. We would have only wasted 
a force we could not control; have failed to exercise the 
proper muscles by depending on the weight and momentum 
of the hand to carry the arm, in reality gaining nothing. 
Steadiness and evenness, therefore—the quiet, webiste . 
perfectly controlled exercise of one’s forces—are the most 
important principles to remember. Through them strength 
and self-control are gained. When seunglh and self-control 
are gained the use of power in any direction is possible, 
whether that direction be toward rapidity, poise, or tension. 
Therefore begin all exercises slowly, until the movement is 
thoroughly mastered and the muscles under perfect coutrol, 
then gain in rapidity as quickly as possible. Follow, in 
fact, the method of the child learning to write. 

The breath during the exercise must be governed with 
care. The habit of many people is to hold it, as if the whole 
system were in a staic of tension, while that of others is to 
use it with irregulari'y, and so to be perpetually ‘‘ all out of 
breath.” The breath should always be taken in when the 
movement is started, and thrown out as it is being finished. 
For instance, in bending back, in an exercise to follow, take 
in the breath before bending back, and throw it out when 
bending forward. .The early morning will be found to be 
the best time for these exercises, because of a possibility of 
their sending the blood to the head. 

The question of grace, which is really ease, should never 
be neglected. Nothing is true to Nature that is awkward 
or overstrained. Grace is as essential as any other quality, 
and allied to strength is surest of all to arrive at Setenss 
best intention. 

In walking always endeavor to feel the ground under the 
ball of the foot; in that way the muscular system is called 
into activity with greater certainty, and the abdomen is not 
inert, as in ordinary walking. 

The easiest and simplest of the exercises for the reduction 
of the abdomen is bending back and forth from the waist. 
Raise the arms over the head, take in a full breath, and 
bend the body back from the waist without allowing the 
hip or knee to move. Do this very slowly at first. Careful 
people insist that the movement should stop the moment it 
in any way causes the woman pain or discomfort, while 
other authorities maintain that done rightly —that is, slowly, 
surely, gracefully, and with precision—the most delicately 
organized of women can suffer no possible discomfort from 
it. Great care should then be taken to do the exercise care- 
fully. After having bent back as far as possible, with the 
arms still above the head, bend forward, still very slowly, 
while exhaling ; and with the hips and knees still unmoved, 
see how near the hands can be brought to the floor. Prac- 
tise this ten times daily. 

An exercise rather more difficult to acquire depends for 
its efficiency upon the power of the individual to stand up- 
right and contract the abdomen at will. Standing erect, 
draw in the abdomen. While holding it in, draw up the 
chest (not the shoulders), moving the upper part of the 
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body a little from side to side to get the chest well up. 
This pulls, as it were, the abdomen after it. In this way 
the inert muscles are strengthened, and the weight of the 
flesh is overcome and distributed,and opportunity for ac- 
cumulation dissipated. Women in whose families there is 
a tendency to large stomachs can entirely overcome this, 
even on a milk diet. Try this twelve times night and 
morning. 

A very severe exercise, and one which only sound women 
should undertake. is as follows: Lie flat down on the floor 
with the arms held fast to the sides of the body, then raise 
the body from the hips. Do this two or three times. It 
will need great practice to acquire this, but it is worth it. 

With the arms akimbo, twist the upper part of the body, 
making it perform a spiral movement from the right round 
to the jet, a given number of times, and then from the left 
round to the right for an equal number. With the arms still 
akimbo, bend the body in from the hips at an angle, 
first on one side, then on the other. 

Standing perfectly straight, place the hands lightly on 
the breast, keep the hips and knees still, then turn the head 
and upper part of the body very slowly and carefully to 
first one side and then the other, as if to look at something 
back of one. The muscles of the abdomen will all be called 
into play by this movement, and the weight of flesh over- 
come. The position of the hands prevents one’s’ using the 
arms to pull one’s self about. The abdominal - pectoral 
muscles are therefore forced into play. 

If the size of the abdomen, as is frequently the case, is the 
result of a certain costiveness of habit, relief will come 
from standing upright with the hands to the sides of the body 
and exhaling every particle of air in the lungs, contracting 
the abdomen while doing so, in order to let the diaphragm 
have fuller play afterwards; then raise the arms from the 
side till they meet overhead ; take in a full breath while 
doing this, till the lungs are filled to their utmost ca- 
pacity; then let the arms descend again as one exhales. Do 
this twenty times twice a day. Not only will the abdomen 
decrease in size, but the costive habit will disappear as well. 

While performing any of these exercises no corsets must 
be worn, and the body should be as free from clothing as 
possible. L. H. P. 





Tue New York Kindergarten Association has been for- 
tunate in securing Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, the favorite 
artist and author, to deliver a course of three lectures for 
their benefit. The lectures are familiar talks to children on 
the Mysteries of the Flowers, illustrated by charts and 
pictures, and have been given at the Manhattan Athletic 
Club Theatre, Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street. The 
concluding lecture of the course of three will be given on 
Saturday, January 13th, at 3 P.M. 

—Harvard College has received a bequest of between 
$4000 and $5000 to found a scholarship for the benefit of 
poor and worthy colored students. he money was be- 
queathed by Mrs. Harriet Hayden, a former slave, who had 
eseaped from Kentucky to Canada with her husband many 
years before the war. Some time after their escape they 
mude a home for themselves in Boston, where they were inti- 
mate with Garrison, Sumner, Phillips, and other prominent 
abolitionists, and devoted themselves to the emancipation 
of the negro, making their dwelling a place of refuge for 
runaway slaves. Mrs. Hayden was seventy-four years old 
at the time of her death. 

—The house at 239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, where the 
first American flag was made, by Mrs. Betsy Rose, is to be 
purchased by the city of Philadelphia. It is said that the 
construction of the building was superintended by William 
Penn. There is a proposal in consideration to remove the 
house to Fairmount Park. 

—Upon the recent visit to the Monastery of Mount Sinai of 
Mrs. Lewis, widow of Professor Lewis, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, she was permitted by the monks to examine six chests 
full of manuscripts which are among the treasures of the 
monastery. Mrs. Lewis, who is familiar with Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Greek, was accompanied by her sister, Mrs 
Gibson, and the two secured photographs of nearly all the 
papers. This is Mrs. Lewis’s second visit to the monastery 

—A number of the Sudees, a band of African women, who 
are virtually Amazons, and submit themselves to no one but 
their F ages have opened up a new avenue for women’s 
work in which they are not likely to be crowded. They 
have become stokers and sailors on the East Indian local 
steamers, and are said to perform with ease work that proves 
too heavy for the strongest men. Their strength is only 
equalled by their unruliness. 

—Miss Shaw, who has been doing brilliant work as a 
travelling correspondent for the London 7imes, has been ap- 
pointed colonial editor of that paper. 

—The marriage of the late Professor Tyndall was one of 
ideal happiness. Mrs. Tyndall, who was a daughter of 
Lord Claude Hamilton, was, like her husband, of Scotch- 
Trish descent, and they were rarely congenial in their tastes. 
Both loved mountain-climbing, both were enthusiastic seek 
ers after knowledge, and she shared in his observations and 
deductions. Together they planned their charming summer 
home among the mountains of Switzerland, and her literary 
work was included in his published works. 

—Miss Reynolds, the sixteen-year-old English cyclist, 
Ee herself on having made the run on her wheat from 

rigbton to London in four hours and thirteen minutés, 
without stopping. On the return journey, which she began 
immediately, she made three halts, but she accomplished the 
round trip between the hours of 5 a.m. and 1.38 p.m. When 
riding, her costume consists of knickerbockers, a tunic 
reaching half-way to the knees, a négligé shirt, low-crowned 
hat, and regulation bicycle stockings with low shoes. 

—Madame Carnot is one of the most popular women in 
France, and under her régime the balls at the Elysée Palace, 
that were dreaded by the guests during M. Grévy’s ad- 
ministration, have become a success. She is also a giver 
of delightful dinners. Like the Princess of Wales, she is 
slightly deaf, but this seems no drawback, and her command 
of English is unusual for a French woman. Although a 
grandmother, her eyes are still brilliant, her hair untouched 
by white, and her face free from wrinkles. She isa devoted 
wife, and an admirable mother to her three sons and her 
daughter while her benefactions to the poor of Paris have 
won he: their adoration. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS.’ 


AvuTHOoR oF ‘‘A Princess oF THuLe,” ‘‘ MACLEOD or Dare,” ‘‘ WHITE WINGS,” ‘‘GREEN PASTURES AND PIccADILLy,” ‘‘ THE HANDsoME HuMES,” ETC. 


CuaprTer III. 
SIGNALS OF DISTRESS. 


ET Peter McFadyen himself was about the last man in 
the world to imagine that he could be unwelcome any- 
where; and as he now, after salutations and inquiries, pro- 
ceeded to make himself comfortable in front of the fire— 
pulling out his pipe and tobacco-pouch the while—he went 
on to give these neighbors a vivid account of his day’s do- 
ings on the golf-links, nothing doubting of their sympathy 
and keen interest. He was a little man, round and chubby, 
with eager twinkling eyes, a clipped sandy-brown beard, 
and hair becoming conspicuously scant on the top. For the 
rest, the rumor in Duntroone was that McFadyen, who was 
an old bachelor, had it in view to amalgamate his fortunes 
with those of the widow; but some there were who sur- 
mised that Peter cherished other and more romantic designs. 
“Dod,” he said, with a triumphant chuckle,*‘ I’m think- 
ing the station-master and me we were showing the young 
fellows something this afternoon! Not that I would call 
either Mr. Gilmour or myself elderly folk—” 

“Indeed, Mr. McFadyen,” said the widow, politely, “it 
will be many a long day before you can think of such a 
thing.” 

“A few years one way or the other is nothing at all,” re- 
sponded Mr. McFadyen, with obvious satisfaction. ‘‘ Just 
nothing at all! It is a question of keeping es in good 
fettle ; and if one of they young fellows and myself were to 
start away from Taynuilt, 1 wonder which of us would be 
the first to reach the top of Cruachan Ben? Ay, or throw- 
ing the hammer ; that is a capital test of what is in a man’s 
shoulders; and I should not be afraid of a match with some 
of them—not me! I've got a practising-place marked out 
in the back yard—though it’s rather narrow—and if any bod; 
was a bit careless, the hammer would make a fearfu’ sash 
of the little greenhouse—” 

“Did I ever thank you for the christmasanthemums, Mr. 
McFadyen?” the widow interposed. ‘‘ They were just beau- 
tiful, though Jessie was sorry you should be cutting them—” 

But Peter was not to be diverted from vaunting his phys- 
ical prowess. 

“4 Russing—jemping—puliing an oar,” he continued, with 
buoyant assurance (and perhaps widening out his chest a 
little, for he must have known that Jessie Maclean's ‘grey 
eyes feminine’ were now regarding him)—‘‘give me a week 
or two's training, and I’m not afraid of any of they boastin’ 

young chaps. But it’s the links, Mrs. Maclean, it’s the links 
Tones coming to; and we did well there this afternoon, I 
can tell you! We did well, both Gilmour and me; but I beat 
him—the fact is, Gilmour is a little thing stiff in the joints, 
though he doesna like to hear it said. Well, we started 
from the teeing-ground just behind the Dunollie farm; and 
you know Colquhoun’s meadow, Mrs. Maclean; there’s a 
burn comes down through the middle,and then there’s a 
bank covered with whin-bushes ; it’s just a desperate place 
to get into. Very well; I put the ball on the tee—a little 
sand ; not too much sand ; too much sand’s a great mistake 
—and I let drive! Dod, that was a drive! Away she went 
with a ping like a rifle-bullet—sailing and sailing—sailing 
and sailing—and getting smaller and smaller—until my eyes 
were filled wi’ water staring against the white clouds—and 
Gilmour he lost sight of the ball altogether. ‘It’s down in 
the whins!’ he cries. ‘ Ye gomeril,’ I answers him, ‘it’s more 
near the putting-green, if not close up to the hole!’—for I 
was just certain I had got far away over the burn and the 
whins, and was safe on to the higher land. Would you be- 
lieve it?—when we got up, the ball was within twenty yards 
of the flag; and in three more strokes I was out; the first 
hole for four—and me that never touched a golf-club until 
last summer!” 

Peter had been growing excited: he now moderated his 
warmth. 

“I did not do so well at the second hole,” he observed, 
darkly. ‘‘Maybe it was the wind; or maybe I toed the 
ball when I was driving from the tee; anyway it got over 
the dyke and into the road, ay, and into a cart-rut, and i 
thought I was never going to get it over the dyke again. 
Bother the thing, I smashed my iron niblick clean in two— 
but—but I’m thinking there must have been a flaw in the 
wood—” 

He hastened away from these deplorable reminiscences. 

“The Pinnacle,” he said, laughing with eager anticipa- 
tion, ‘‘ We had a rare game at the Meter For that’s a 
most desperate place, Mrs. Maclean, and no mistake—as 
steep as the side of a house—and all soomin with water— 
and unless you get clear away on to the top, what happens 
is that your ball strikes the face of the hill, and doesna lie 
there, but just comes quietly trintle, trintle, trintling down 
the slope and back to your feet again. And there was I up 
on the top—right on the punting-green, after a fine long drive 
—looking down on Gilmour; and I declare there never was 
such an angry man!—hacking away with his lofting-iron 
—splashing the mud—and sweerin’ every time the ball would 
come trintle, trintling back down to his feet. ‘Gilmour,’ 
Icries to him, ‘ put the ball in your pocket, man, and bring 
it up with ye: it’s the only way at the Pinnacle!’ And he 
Would not speak, so angry he was; and still angrier was he 
when we started away for the next hole; for he forgot it 
was blowing up there on the top—blowing right across 
from Mull and Morven and the Frith of Lorn; and he put 
far too much sand on the tee—far too much sand, for he’s 
an obstinate man, Gilmour, and will not take a telling—and 
in his anger he made a drive that should have sent the ball 
over to Lismore! Did it?” Peter asked—and he roared with 
laughter, and his small eyes twinkled, and he rubbed his 
hands. ‘‘ There was just a blash of sand!—a blash of sand 
—that rose in the air—and back it came in his face—just 
filling his eyes,and filling his mouth, so that he went about 
splutterin’, and would not even sweer! Dod, the station- 
Master was an angry man this afternoon!—it’s a fearfu’ 
place the Pinnacle !” 

At this point the tall and grave young schoolmaster rose 
to go, notwithstanding a half-concealed deprecatory glance 
from Jess. 

“ Allan, my lad,” said Mr. McFadyen, familiarly, ‘‘ have 
you beard of the dance that Mr. and Mrs. McAskill, of the 
Argyll Arms, are going to give to the Gaelic Choir?” 

* Begun in Hanran’s Bazan No. 1. 
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‘‘No,” said the schoolmaster, somewhat curtly. 

“Yes, indeed, then,” continued Peter, with much impor- 
tance. ‘‘In the Volunteer Drill Hall. A great affair, for 
the choir will sing glees between the dances, and there’!l be 
plenty of pipers. And sure I am that every one in this 
room at this minute will have an invite; and I have been 
thinking, Mrs. Maclean, that if you would let me call for 
you and Miss Jessie, I would bring a machine and drive 
you up to the Drill Hall, for it’s a bad road in the dark, and 
it would never do for you and Miss Jessie to get your feet 
wet—” 

‘*Mr. McFadyen,” said Jess, with some touch of resent- 
ment, ‘‘I think you are forgetting what has just happened 
in our family—” 

‘Oh, but the dance is a long way off yet!” said Peter. 
And then he went on, with humorous shyness: ‘‘ Maybe, if 
any one should have a denbt about going, maybe that one’s 
myself; maybe they'll be saying that my dancing days 
should be over—” 

*‘ And who could be saying that?” interposed the widow, 
promptly. ‘ That would be nonsense indeed! I should not 
wonder, now, if you could give lessons to some of those 
young lads and lasses.” 

He turned to her with sudden seriousness. 

‘‘If there’s one thing surer than another, Mrs. Maclean,” 
he said, ‘‘it’s this—that a well-trained step is never forgot- 
ten. Begin well—that’s everything in dancing—and ye ac- 
quire a grace—an elegance, i might say—that becomes a 
kind of second nature. Not that I object to a rough-and- 
tumble reel now and again; no, no; I’m not more afraid 
of a foursome reel than I am of a foursome round on the 
links. But there’s something finer. Miss Jessie, do you 
know the Varsoviana?’”’ 

**T have seen it,” Jess Maclean answered, coldly. 

‘** But it’s the simplest thing—the simplest thing in the 
world!” he vehemently urged. “ Just stand up for a minute, 
now, and I'll show ye—” 

He himself got up, put his toes into the first position, and 
held out his hand to encourage her. But she declined to 
move. 

“If you please, I would rather not, Mr. McFadyen,” she 
said, with flushed face. 

‘*But look!” said he. And therewith, whistling an air 
with pursed lips, he proceeded to execute certain short, stiff 
marionettelike movements, as well as he could in the cir 
cumscribed space at his disposal. 

**D’you see, now?—as simple as simple!—then lead off 
with the next foot—the other foot at every turn—d’ye see 
how simple it is?—and the most elegant thing tlat ever was 
seen, with a lot of couples in a ballroom.” He ceased from 
these valorous efforts, proud, breathless, and happy. ‘‘ We'll 
get you to have a try at it some other evening, Miss Jessie,” 
said he, gayly. ‘‘I’m thinking we'll be able to show them 
something the night of Mrs. McAskill’s dance!” 

Allan Henderson had been waiting patiently, not wishing 
to interrupt. 

‘IT will bid you good-evening now, Mrs. Maclean,” said 
he. 

**Good-night, Allan,” she made answer, holding out her 
hand. 

But Jess followed him into the front shop, shutting the 
door behind her. 

“I am sorry if Mr. McFadyen and his blether has driven 
you away, Allan; you do not come to see us as much as you 
might.” 

‘*I must get home to my books,” he answered her, eva- 
sively. 

‘‘And I hope, Allan,” she said, regarding him with 
anxious and earnest eyes, ‘‘that you are not working too 
hard at your studies.” 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘when one is young one must work 
hard. It is the only time; there is no after-time. But I'll 
be looking in to see you and your mother again one of these 
evenings. Good-night, Jessie!” 

‘**Good-night, Allan,” said she; and when he had gone, 
she lingered awhile: she did not care to return at once to 
the parlor, where, doubtless, Mr. McFadyen was still en- 
gaged in magnifying his strength, his agility, and innumer- 
able accomplishments, 

On the other hand, Allan, when he left the tobacconist’s 
shop, did not immediately return to his lodging and his 
books. He was at an age and in circumstances that im- 
peratively demanded close and strenuous self-commupion ; 
and that he was accustomed to seek in solitary walks along 
the sea-shore or upon the moorland wastes, especially at 
night, when darkness and silence were abroad. And tumult- 
uous indeed were the problems he found confronting him 
in these lonely rambles. There were deep and inscrutable 
searchings of heart, for he was resolute and uncompromis- 
ing in his search after such truth as might be discoverable 
—about human nature, and the surroundings of human na- 
ture, and the more awful mysteries beyond ; there wore am- 
bitious projects springing thick from an over-active brain— 
elusive, distracting phantoms that just as often as not beat 
wild wings against the res angusta domi; the res angusta 
domi itself came in with its sordid cares and pinchings—the 
need of a pair of weather-proof boots—the counting the cost 
of « holiday trip to see his father and mother, who kept the 
post-office at Inverblair—this latest project of giving up to- 
bacco-—and the like; while ever-recurrent were the vague 
and harassing visions of youth—that troubled questioning 
of the future, with all its tantalizing hopes, its looming anxi- 
eties, its hidden dangers and pitfalls. But happily for him, 
in this seething time, in this time of storm and stress, he 
had been spared the crowning misery of all. The “cruel 
madness of love” had not overtaken him; that honeyed 
poison-cup, at all events, had not been placed to his lips. 

He passed through the now half-dormant town, went 
round the obscure and silent quays, ascended a steep incline, 
and eventually, emerging from the black shadow of some 
larches, stepped out upon a little plateau on the summit 
of the Gallows Hill. It was a favorite resort of his; here 
he could pace up and down, exorcising the demons of un- 
rest and doubt and despondency, and bidding the great sur- 
rounding mountains lend him some little measure of their 
invulnerable calm. On this particular night, it is true, the 
darkpess was such that nothing was visible of all those 
vast mountain ranges; but well he knew the whereabouts 
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of the mighty bg os and shoulders, from Ben Buie and 
Creachbienn and Dun-da-gu, over in Mull, to Glashven and 
Fuar Bbeinn, up in Morven, from the far giants of Glencoe, 
murmuring to each other across the silence of the valleys, 
round to Ben Cruachan and Ben Eunaich, above the lonely 
and ghostly solitudes of Glen-strae. August companions, to 
be sure, even if unseen; they appeared to lift the soul away 
from the trivial task and frettings of every-day life; these he 
seemed for the moment to have left behind him—down in 
yonder little town, that he could now make out only by cer- 
tain glowworm dots scattered here and there, indicating the 
semicircular sweep of the bay. 

Of a sudden his eyes were attracted elsewhither. Far 
away at the back of Kerrara Island a white shaft of fire bad 
sprung into the mirk of the night—a distant, trembling, 
curving, silent thing that glared for a second or so, and then 
vanished, leaving the darkness as impenetrable as before. 
And for a moment he asked himself whether the Mull 
people —the people down about Duart —were setting off 
fireworks. But what occasion could there be for fireworks? 
The next instant another slender white shaft rose silent into 
the air; and now, judging by the position of the Lismore 
light—the one steady, radiant star in all this wide, black 
picture—these signals seemed to be coming from some point 
between Lismore and Mull. But signals?—not fireworks at 
all? And if signals, then signals from some vessel in dis- 
tress? And what vessel was now erp except the 
Sanda, that was bringing to the household of Macleans the 
young girl from the outer isles? 

He sped away down the hill-side and gained the dusky 
thoroughfares, The few people about had not noticed the 
signals; perhaps the northern end of Kerrara Island had 
prevented their being seen. But soon there was sufficient 
commotion in the little town; and one old sailor, hurrying 
out with his companions to Dunollie Point to discover what 
“ happened or was happening, was heard to say to him- 
self: 

“The Sanda? But the Sanda would be coming over 
from Craigenure? And how the duffle could she get so far 
down to the west?” 


CHapTer IV. 
ON A ROCK, 


Now when the Sanda left Craigenure, Long Lauchlan the 
shoemaker was down in the fore-cabin, snugly huddled up 
in a corner; and he was nursing a soda-water bottle half 
filled with whiskey, while he softly sang to himself. It was 
not a lugubrious song; but Ingubrionsly and slowly he sang 
it, especially the refrain— 

“*Tf yell walk, 
If yell walk, 
If ye'll walk with me anywhere,’” 


the a’s in which he pronounced as the a in dark, dwelling 
on them indefinitely. Red Murdoch, the Mull drover, who 
had been having a royal time of it since these two left 
Kilree, and who chanced to be the only other occupant of 
the cabin, at length interrupted angrily. 

‘To the devil with your south-country songs!” he cried, 
in Gaelic. 

But the long, melancholy -visaged shoemaker took no 
offence; he was too happy. 

‘It’s a beautiful song, a beautiful song,” he said, also in 
Gaelic. ‘And if it is a south-country song, it is a song that 
is known to every fisherman from Peterhead to Buckie. 
There is no more favorite song.” He raised his forefinger 
to beat the slow time. ‘A beautiful song. 

‘It's I will buy you a pennyworth of preens, 
If yell walk, 
If yell walk, ; 
If yell walk with me anywhere,’ ” 


“The man is a fool that would sing such a song,” said 
the red-bearded drover, bluntly. 

Whereupon Lauchie laughed and chuckled quietly to 
himself. 

‘Oh, yes, | may be a fool. But I would rather be a fool 
than a man with bad luck.” 

“Who is a man with bad luck?” demanded Murdoch, his 
bushy eyebrows drawing together. 

Lauchie appeared to be secretly amused. 

‘*Then you do not know you are of the same name with 
the man of bad luck?” he went on. ‘‘ Oh, you do not know 
what they say of the luck of Red Murdoch? ‘They say to 
any one, ‘ You have the luck of Red Murdoch; for when 
Red Murdoch is in the north, then the herring are in the 
south.’” 

“If I knew the man that said that of me,” rejoined Mur- 
doch, with fiery eyes—and he even thrust forth a massive 
and hairy fist, clinched, to give emphasis to his threat, ‘I 
would bash his head against a stone wall.” 

‘‘Have a dram, Murdoch,” said Lauchie, tendering the 
bottle, which was not refused. ‘It’s not I that am going 
out of the house to-night—no, not to fight any one. Lama 
peaceable person. Better a warm fireside than a cold hill- 
side, that is what the wise man of Ross was saying. Mur- 
doch,” he continued, suddenly reverting to the blissful days 
that were now nearing an end, ‘‘it was a beautiful funeral. 
That is what I am thinking. It was a beautiful funeral. 
There was no parsimony. ow many | te of whiskey, 
would you say’—seven?—ay, ay, and maybe more like 
seven and a half. There was two or three glasses apiece 
when we came together; and there was two more at the 
house; well, that was right and proper; and although it is 
not easy for eight men to keep in step, when they Tove a 
heavy coffin on their shoulders, there was not a single man 
fell into the road, and each time the coffin was set down, it 
was set down as gently as if it was a cradle, not a coffin at 
all. And two more glasses to each man at the gate of the 
cemetery. And two more coming away. After that—aw, 
God, I am not remembering much—there was little use in 
counting—but sure I am there was no parsimony; and it 
was the fine funeral that was given to Donald Maclean of 
Knockalanish. Have you a match, Murdoch?” 

“I am tired of giving matches to a fool of a man that 
will not carry them for himself,” answered Red Murdoch, 
sulkily and eae 


But Lauchie would not quarrel, He resignedly put his 
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WENT SCREAMING INTO THE NIGHT.” 


of the standing rigging, and braced himself as best he might 
to withstand the coming crash 

lhere appeared to be no interval 
ly with his shouted warning came the inevitable, the terrific 
shock that seemed to rive the ship from stem to stern; then 
she lurched forward and upward, with a hideous grinding 
sound; then she dipped somewhat; and then she hung— 
bung there for one dreadfui second of silence, as if she were 
some dumb animal mutely asking what was next required 
of her—whether she should carry on some half-dozer yards 
farther, and, with smashed bows and started plates, go head 
long to the bottom, in fifty fathoms of water. But no; she 
remained firm; and she remained upright, though with a 
strong list to starboard; and now, after that one moment of 
paralyzed silence and suspense, an indescribable clamor and 
commotion ensued—women shrieking and running hither 
and thither for their relatives, the sailors hurrying along 
with lanterns, the captain calling his orders from the bridge 
And all through this bewilderment of noise and confusion 
there ran the ominous hoarse surge of the tide on the iso 
lated rocks beneath and around them; it was as a voice 
of the and it was a clamorous and an angry voice— 
a Voice that threatened doom 

Barbara Macleaf had been thrown violently on to the 
deck; but when she raised herself, she had no thought of 
rushing about, claiming protection and succor. Her facul 
ties had been stunned and blunted by these terrors of the 
sea and of the night; and when she resumed her place, she 
only pulled her shaw] around her, cowering, and perhaps 
crying a little in her helplessness. She knew nothing of 
what was going forward. She saw dark figures going 
quickly about with lanterns; but they did not chance to 
come near her; and even in that case she would have been 
too timid to put any question. It is true, she did utter a 
brief ery of dismay when the first rocket, with a shrill and 
sndden scream, sprung high and blinding into the gloom: 
while the intermittent 
thunder of the signal-cannon only seemed to shake her 
frame physically. She was too dazed to feel further or 
acute alarm; what might happen would have to happen; 
she was far away from her own land, and from things with 
which she was familiar. As for the two men who had ina 
kind of fashion undertaken to see her safely to Duntroone, 
neither was of near relationship to her, and she could not 
expect much care from them; besides, she knew the ways of 
people who have been to a Highland funeral out in the 
west; and she was content to remain unassisted and alone 

The odd thing was that in such a crisis of danger Red 
Murdoch should have thought first not of this forlorn crea 
ture, but of his boon companion, with whom he was con 
stantly quarvelling. He stumbled along to the fore-cabin ; 
he steadied | imself at the top of the companion ; he howled 
aloud his waning ; and then, finding there was no reply, he 
made his way—to speak plainly. he fell—down the steps; 
he crossed the floor, and seized Lauchie MacIntyre by the 
coat collar 

Here. man, come away!—do you not understand?—we 

may all of us be at the bottom of the sea in a minute!—” 

Lauchie endeavored, but in a gentle manner, to repel this 
interference. 
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No,” he said, slowly, but firmly, ‘‘I will not stir from 
the house this night. It is I that am knowing when I am 
well off. Go away yourself, Murdoch. It’s a warm house 
Il am in; and a warm house is better than a cold hill-side—” 

‘*Son of the devil!” roared Murdoch, furiously. ‘‘ Do you 
not know that we are on a rock?” 

‘* And the house that is founded on a rock is a beautiful 
house,” said Lauchie, solemnly. ‘‘ Have you a match, Mur- 
doch?” 

Murdoch did not answer, but now with both hands he 
seized the coat collar of the shoemaker, and by main force 
dragged him to the foot of the companion. Then first he 
tried to shove him up the steps; next he tried to drag him 
up; presently they both fell together; and it is impossible 
to say what might have happened had not a sailor, hearing 
some noise, come to the top of the companion and called 
down— 

‘* Uss there any one below there?” 

** Yes, indeed,” called Murdoch, in reply. ‘‘Come here 
and give me a little assustance with a friend of mine, that 
uss rather too sleepy to go ashore by himself.” 

The sailor came running down the companion; and for 
tunately he was a powerfully built man. 

‘* Going ashore?” said he, grimly, as he proceeded to hoist 
and shoulder these two up the steps. *‘ It’s miles aweh from 
any shore you are! And the sooner you are out of this boat 
the better. Would you like to be left behind?” 

For now it appeared that the captain had decided that the 
passengers, at least, should descend from the steamer, taking 
such precarious chance of safety as might be afforded by 
the solitary reef on which they had struck. The gangway 
was open, a ladder atfixed,and by the dusky glare of two 
lamps woman after woman, and man after man, went down 
the side, to seek out for some footing among the wet and 
slippery sea-weed and the hidden pools of salt water. They 
crowded together, these poor wretches, deafened by the rush 
and roar of the tides all around them ; and perhaps wonder- 
ing when those baleful forces would arise out of the dark 
and seize and engulf them. They dared hardly move, fora 
single false step might plunge them into unknown deeps, 
and the lights of the steamer were dim. Those, indeed, were 
best off who could cling to the massive iron bars of the 
beacon that marks the rock—a flameless skeleton of a struc- 
ture that towered away above them into the sombre skies, 
And meanwhile, at intervals, from the deck of the ship, the 
rockets went screaming into the night, and the signal-cannon 
boomed itz reverberations across the waste of waves. But 
half-.our after half-hour went by, and there was no re- 
spons: 

* They can neither see nor hear us,” the Doctor said to his 
neighbor. ‘‘ We are too far away for the sound to carry. 
And Kerrara lies between us and Duntroone; they will not 
see the rockets.” 

** But surely,the people at Lismore light must see them!” 
said the Bailie 

‘Yes, indeed, that is possible 
graph there.” 

No telegraph at the light- house?” exclaimed the Bailie, 
indignantly. ‘‘Then it is a monstrous and mischievous 
shame! A fine piece of economy! Who is responsible for 
that—the Board of Trade?’ And then he added, “ But 
at least they have a boat at the light-house?” 

‘Ay; but not a boat that would be of much use to us 
across that driving sea.” 

Nevertheless, the captain was about to tempt these storm 
waters in hopes of obtaining assistance from the mainland. 
In the dull glow of the lamps, the shipwrecked crowd could 
see the boat being lowered from the side of the stranded 
vessel; presently the mate and two of the hands had got 
into it; and in a few minutes it had disappeared—into the 
mysterious surrounding chaos. There was no cheer raised 
as the boat departed; this small assemblage of folk, hardly 
visible to each other, and hardly to be distinguished from 
the blackness of the reef, was too dispirited and perturbed; 
Duntroone and the possibilities of help were miles away, 
while the dangers immediately encompassing them were 
pressing and near. 

‘When the tide rises, how many of us could clamber up 
and hold on to the beacon?” asked the Bailie of his com- 
panion 

Barbara Maclean heard this question put, but did not di- 
vine its import. She was standing alone and friendless and 
helpless, weeping silently, her shaw! not much of a protec- 
tion now against the blasts of wind tearing across the ex- 
posed reef. She was benumbed with cold and misery; not 
knowing what might happen; conscious, too, that all her 
little possessions—her chest, containing everything that she 
ow~ed in the world—had been left on board the steamer— 
the »(eamer that at any moment might slip forward and van- 
ish from before their eyes into fifty fathoms of ocean, 
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OFF TO THE DANCE. 


®. JOD-NIGHT, my little flower, my pearl, my baby darling ; Good-night, my bairn! Yes, yes, papa, I'm coming in a second. 
z 


I leave you to your happy sleep, with angels bending o’er you. Now, nursie, wrap the baby up in fleeces warm as ermine; 


Wake up to-morrow morning with the freshness of the starling, For the wealth our darling is to us in speech can mot be reckoned, 
To coo and laugh and rule us through the happy day before you. And his mother won’t forget him in the mazes of the german. 


Good-night, my bonny blessing, heart’s pride and dearest treasure. Good-night, a kiss, another look, we're off at last, my darling; 

I'm going where the music w end its sweetest strains ; I leave you to your happy sleep with angels bending o’er you. 
But when the dance is gayest, aud loveliest is the measure, Wake up to-morrow, baby, as fresh as wren or starling, 

The thought of you will somehow mix into the refrains. To coo and laugh and rule the house,the happy day before you. 





SUSAN ELSTON WALLACE. 


7 first editions of Ben-Hur were dedicated ‘To the 

wife of my youth.” This occasioned ~y inquiries, 
with frequent expressions of sympathy, so that it was 
amended in the later editions by the additional statement, 
** who still abides with me.” 

A great deal has been said and written concerning the 
uncongenial marriages contracted by authors and artists. 
It must be admitted that instances have been sufficiently 
frequent to afford some grounds for the charge. We have 
seen notable examples of unsuitableness, incompatibility of 
temper and of taste, and occasionally so great a disparity in 
birth and culture that happiness was impossible. In the 
“wife of his youth,” who is still spared to him, General 
Lew. Wallace found a most congenial helpmeet, and their 
marriage throughout has been an ideal union. 

Susan Elston Wallace was born in Crawfordsville, Indi- 
ana, where she still lives, the windows of ber drawing-room 
commanding a view of the old homestead where her child- 
hood was spent, and where she was subsequently married. 
At a very early age she manifested studious habits, and she 
was but eleven years old when she carried to her mother her 
first verses. The mother, whom she loved devotedly, praised 
the child’s work, but discouraged it, because she did not be- 
lieve that a career devoted to literary pursuits would bring 
happiness. 

Mrs. Elston was a woman of strong character and of mark- 
ed intellectual ability, and to the end of her life a zealous 
member of the Methodist Church. Her husband, Major 
Isaac Elston, was a soldier in the Mexican war, and at its 
close engaged in the banking business in Crawfordsville, the 
family still constituting the firm, which was reorganized 
after his death 

Notwithstanding her mother's disapproval, the daughter 
continued to write both verse and prose. ‘‘ The Patter of 
Little Feet,” contributed many years ago to HARpPEr’s 
Macazine, established her literary reputation. She was 
educated in the East, returning to her home in the West to 
make good use of the opportunities that had been placed 
in her way 

There is a pretty bit of romance connected with her mar- 
riage to General Wallace. While she was.still a school-girl 
his father, David Wallace, had been elected Governor of 
Indiana by the Whigs. General Wallace's mother, who was 
Miss Esther Test, died when he was very young, and no 
effort could induce the boy to go to school. He had a 
decided taste for drawing, and much preferred reading, 
sketching, and wandering about the fields to the dull routine 
of the class-room. It was ‘nally decided that he should 
study law, and he was thus engaged when war with Mexico 
was declared. 

He was then but nineteen yearsold. He enlisted at once, 
and was soon promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. 
While in Mexico he formed the acquaintance of a comrade 
who had lived in Crawfordsville, and who had a high opin- 
ion of Susan Elston. Her grace and talent were a subject 
of frequent conversation between them, and the young sol- 
dier became deeply interested in the young girl, whom he 
had never seen le made her acquaintance immediately 
upon his return from Mexico, and three years later they 
were married. Neither was burdened with this world’s 

oods, but they had profound faith in each other and in the 
uture—a faith that has been marvellously rewarded. 

After their marriage they removed to Covington, in Foun- 
tain County, where their only child, Henry Lane Wallace, 
was born. He grew to manhood, and married Miss Margaret 
Noble, the granddaughter of Governor Noble, so that their 
child has the distinction of being descended, on both sides 
of the house, from two of the most able and distinguished 
Governors of the State, and is able to claim a third, the late 
Henry 8. Lane, as his great-uncle 

After the birth of their son, General and Mrs. Wallace re- 
turned to Crawfordsville, living in a tiny cottage on a quiet 
street, where some of their happiest days were spent. 

Upon the breaking out of the civil war General Wallace 
once more offered his services to his country, riding on 
horseback to Indianapolis, with which there was at that 
time no railroad communication, and enlisting among the 
first Indiana volunteers. Again he was rapidly promoted; 
and his wife, who was and still is a woman of ardent pa- 
triotism, spent much time with him in camp whenever it 
was possible for her to do so. 

He had begun The Fair God, and during this interval her 
own pen was busy, contributing sketches and stories and 
poems to the leading journals and m ines. 

At the close of the war General Wallace was chosen to 
reside over the court martial by which the assassins of 
*resident Lincoln were tried, and was subsequently a mem- 

ber of the Returning Board in Florida after the election of 
President Hayes in 1876. He was appointed Governor of 
New Mexico early in President Hayes’s administration, and 
Mrs. Wallace closed her house and accompanied her hus- 
band to Santa Fe. 

The romantic history of the old Spanish city found in her 
a thoughtful and appreciative student. The results of her 
research and observation were embodied in a series of let- 
ters which appeared in the J nt, and were afterward 
collected and published in book form. Much of Ben-Hur 
was written while the husband and wife were in New Mex- 
ico, in the old historic palace, between intervals of arduous 
official duty. The Territory at that time was overrun with 
outlaws, vo had become very bold and defiant. The Gov- 
ernor, being a man of indomitable courage, and prompt to 
act in any and all emergencies, resorted to no half-way mea- 
sures. Long before the end of his administration order was 
restored, and security guaranteed for life and property—a 
condition of affairs that had never before existed. Among 
the boldest of the outlaws wus a young boy known as “ Billy 
the Kid.” He boasted openly of the murders he had com- 
mitted, and swore to add the Governor to the list. He was 
an unerring shot, and doubtless would have kept his vow, 
but that he himself was killed while resisting arrest. 

This state of affairs could hardly have been conducive to 

ce of mind; but the heroic wife controlled her fears, 

und her letters to her friends at this period were full of con- 
fident expressions of hope for her husband's preservation. 

After -Hur was completed, General Wallace, who is 
an enthusiastic politician, took an active part in the cam- 
paign which preceded the election of President Garfield. 

2: of the latter's first official acts was to appoint General 
Wallace Minister to Turkey, paying him the compliment of 
writing “ Ben-Hur” across the margin of his commission. 

General Wallace had in mind even then The Prince of. 
India, and his pedtiien placed within his reach unsurpassed 
opportunities for necessary study in connection with the 
contemplated book. They left Crawfordsville June 10, 
1881, and remained four years in Constantinople. The new 
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and picturesque life impressed the wife quite as deeply as 
it did her husband, and her private letters to her friends 
were full of graphic pictures and the reflections natural to 
an impressionable and imaginative nature. It is doubtful 
if her published work surpassed in finish and excellence 
some of these memorable letters. Again both husband and 
wife busied themselves in a fruitful field, which, with its 
romantic suggestiveness and historical importance, appealed 
to both alike. 

Mrs. Wallace contributed a series of letters to the Inde- 
pendent even more interesting than those from New Mexico, 
and-which have been included in a small volume under the 
title The Storied Sea. In her preface to this volume she 
says: 

“Parting is sweet sorrow to lovers whispering in the 
starlit stillness of Italian nights, but not to us no longer 
young. In the shadow of mature years wistfully we ask, 
when, where, how shall we meet again? So it is with a 
feeling akin to pain I say good-by. The reader so often ad- 
dressed as ‘dear’ is not a phantom or a shade, but a con- 
stant companion grown into an abiding presence. It is pot 
possible to dismiss such comradeship without regret. To 
all who have sent pleasant messages across the seas, peace 
and health.” 

During their residence in Turkey, General and Mrs. Wal- 
lace visited Egypt and the Holy Land. This was an un- 
usual experience in many ways, especially the journey to 
Jerusalem. They were virtually the guests of the Sultan, 
with whom the American Minister was a great favorite. A 
guard was provided, the monarch’s palaces were placed at 
the “disposal of the fortunate Americans in all cities where 
they halted en route, and sacred places were open to them 
freely which had never before been profaned by the foot of 
a Frank. 

Mrs. Wallace is a woman of deep religious convictions, 
and the visit to Jerusalem moved her profoundly. All its 
hallowed ground she trod as one who had gone in reveren- 
tial pilgrimage—which, indeed, it was to her. A secord 
series of letters was written and compiled, and, under the 
title The Repose in Egypt, has had many readers. 

The Sultan greatly desired General Wallace to remain in 
Constantinople after Mr. Cleveland's election in 1884, and 
wished to make a personal request of the newly elected 
President to that effect. But this, of course, was not prac- 
ticable. He offered him then any civil or military post in 
his own service that he would accept, among them that of 
Minister to the Court of St. James; but these proffered 
honors were also declined. 

They returned to their home in Crawfordsville, where 
they have since resided. General Wallace has made one 
gavorgnent visit to Constantinople, but, being a poor sailor, 
Mrs. Wallace did not accompany him. 

While their house is comparatively simple in its apart- 
ments, it is a store-house of treasures—valuable bric-a-brac, 
pictures, and marbles collected in their travels, and during 
the General's —— and military service. Upon the library 
wall is the silk flag presented General Wallace’s regiment, 
the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers, when it marched to the 
front; beneath it are the last shackles literally broken from 
the wrists of a slave, a young girl who took refuge in Gen- 
eral Wallace’s camp in Baltimore after the Emancipation 
Proclamation. The walls of the drawing-room are covered 
with rich dark rugs; in one corner is Michael Angelo’s 
statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici, with the index finger over the 
disfiguring lip; above the mantel is the celebrated portrait 
of a young Turkisb princess, a picture of surpassing loveli- 
ness, presented General Wallace by the Sultan. 

Mrs. Wallace’s desk stands near the sunny bay-window, 
with her husband’s photograph always upon it, and here 
she spends many profitable hours. 

For the benefit of those who hold that literary pursuits 
and domestic life are incompatible, it must be said that Mrs. 
Wallace is a model housekeeper, not only theoretically but 
[weeps Her pretty home is most tasteful in its furnish- 
ngs and arrangements, and is‘as dainty in its sweetness and 
order as hands can make it. 

Not only can she preside with the ease and grace of one 
to the manner born over her incomparable dinners, but, if 
the necessity arose, which no woman in a Western town can 
hope to escape, she could cook them with her own hands— 
every dish, from the soup to the salad, and the perfection of 
cookery it would be. 

Mrs. Wallace is slight and of medium height, with regu- 
lar features, gray eyes, and beautiful brown hair, which is 
now tinged with gray. Her hands are extremely fine and 
delicate, and her voice, which is low and soft, has a cadence 
of sadness. She has been all her life an omnivorous reader, 
and at her best is a witty and brilliant conversationalist. 

She has been a model of conduct in every office in life— 
a faithful daughter and sister, a wife who has been the in- 
spiration of her gifted husband, a mother to whom the claims 
of her child were paramount to all other considerations, a 
force in society wherever culture and a fine sense of justice 
could prevail, and with all this a friend in all that that term 
implies. 

oward those whom she has honored with her confidence 
and affection she is tireless in her efforts to help and en- 
courage. The young girl struggling hopelessly with cares 
and difficulties, the worn-out teacher, the poverty-stricken 
artist and author—all these have been her especial care, and 
many a one has she sent on her way rejoicing, having spoken 
the timely word and lent the helping hand at a crisis when 
such aids were of vital importance. 

To one such—a young woman who had left her home to 
seek her precarious fortune in the city—she wrote some 
words of good, practical advice, and then added, in loving 
apology for her apparent presumption, “I watch over you 
. ways with the eye of a mother, though you do not 

naw it.” 

N®&Sthing could be more characteristic than this confession, 
implying voluntary guardianship over the weak, and mind- 
fulness for one soul in need of such oversight. 

Having been in somewhat frail health during the past 
three years, Mrs. Wallace has written comparatively little. 
But she finds solace and happiness in the beautiful country 
about her home, the maguilioast beeches in which her house 
is embowered, in the companionship of her child and grand- 
child, and, above all, in her husband, whose success slie has 
lived to enjoy and share. 

Many absurd stories have been told in regard to Mrs. 
Wallace's supervision of her husband’s work. In reply to 
these it may be stated that he has never received aid from 
any one, not even his wife, writing in his own way and 
time, and relying wholly upon his own conte critical 

udgment. As chapters were finished Mrs. Wallace read 
them, but it is doubtful if any alterations were ever made, 
few bein, ble after the and patient writing 
and rew at the author’s band. 
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Her greatest assistance was rendered through her firm 
belief in his ability and bis future—a belief that never wa- 
vered during the twenty years that elapsed between the be- 
ginning and the completion of The Fair God. 

Immediately after its publication some one said to her, 
with questionable courtesy, “I did not know that General 
Wallace was capable of writing such a book.” 

She replied, ‘‘I have known it all the time.” 

Few women have had a history so crowded with the un- 
usual in incident and experience, and whether it is joy or 
sorrow, disappointment or the full realization of hope, all 
have equally served their purpose in moulding mind and 
character, and imparting to both a rare combination of 
strength and sweetness, Mary H. Krovr. 


SMALL CHANGE. 


MALL pe 4 is indispensable in going about a city. 
To have only a five-dollar bill in one’s purse when rid- 
ing in an omnibus or car is almost as bad as to have no 
money. One requires small change, and the thoughtful 
husband supplies his wife with bright ten-cent pieces and 
shining quarters just as regularly as with fresh greenbacks. 
A woman prefers rew and fresh money to that which is 
greasy and soiled, if she can have her choice, and a certain 
good man, known and loved in a large circle, always makes 
a point of bringing home to his family the wherewithal for 
domestic expenses in a very dainty shape. He is deservedly 
a favorite. 

Small change is as valuable in the commerce of life in 
other departments as in that of the exchequer. There are 
people who can talk extremely well on learned and serious 
subjects, but they have no small change. The quick jest 
and easy repartee of the drawing-room are not for them, 
eee ayes | and hopelessly, with gloom settling over their 
faces, and despair in their souls, they sit by while less gifted 
people chat and laugh and have good times. The trouble is 
they are destitute of small change. 

This puts them at a disadvantage in society where there 
is not time for homilies and treatises, but where everything 
is froth and foam. The airy butterfly flight of their neigh- 
bors confuses and disturbs them. Their forces must, so to 
speak, be drawn up in order, and prepared to charge on the 
enemy, horse, foot, and dragoons. All this takes time and 
thought, and the enemy is up and away, skirmishing tri- 
umphantly elsewhere, before the unlucky opponent has ar- 
ranged his line of battle. By all means let those who would 
succeed in society carry about the small change of witty 
conversation. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES. 


N American who has to spend her winters in some Italian 
<% city, and who wishes to make the acquaintance of ber 
fellow-residents, is possibly secretly amused, although she 
never acknowledges it, at the rigid etiquette which is ob- 
served there in the matter of card-leaving. 

It is the universal custom for the stranger to call first, in 
any Continental town ; and there are no persons who adhere 
so strictly to the letter of the law as the American who has 
adopted an alien country as her own. If she has a letter of 
introduction to any one in Rome, Florence, Venice, or where- 
ever it may be, she calls personally, and Jeaves the note with 
her card; or if she simply wishes to see an acquaintance or 
friend who has permanently taken up her abode there, she 
calls first on that friend. In the course of a day or two her 
visit is returned; and if there is a husband in the case, and 
the wife is calling, she leaves her husband’s card, and the 
very next day the husband of the lady upon whom the visit 
was made calls upon him. This is an exact reversion of our 
home habits, and it is hard for a shy person to adopt the 
initiative in this matter. But it is the universal custom, and 
one discovers if one does not observe it that one is simply 
ignored. 

There is nothing particularly new in the fashion of card- 
leaving in this country. Formerly it was considered proper 
to turn the end of the card down when a personal call was 
made, but that is now no longerdone. Busy women in New 
York who attend strictly to social duties have various sys- 
tems by which they are enabled to remember to send cards 
on the proper “‘days.” Some put all their ‘ at home” cards 
in their dressing-table mirror, where they cannot fail to sce 
them ; but the et and surest way is to have a book solely 
for that purpose, and under the headings of the different 
days of the week to place the names and addresses of the 
persons receiving on those days. It is convenient, too, to 
have a little drawer in one’s desk, where cards of visitors 
are put, and only taken out when the call is returned. 
There are innumerable devices in the way of engagement 
pads, and these are absolutely indispensable adjuncts to 
one’s desk, and should be consulted daily. The moment an 
invitation comes it should be chronicled on the pad, with 
the proper date, and if it is an invitation to dinner the hour 
should be carefully noted, as in this country the dinner is 
still a movable feast. An American was asked by an 
Anglo-American friend who had taken up his abode in 
London, and who had adopted strictly all the most ultra 
customs, to dine with him. No hour was mentioned, the 
guest arrived at seven o'clock, and, to his chagrin, found his 
host lying on the sofa in the library, in dressing-gown and 
slippers. The ane hastened to apologize for coming too 
early, when the host drawled out, in an exaggerated English 
accent, ‘‘My dear boy, there is but one hour to dine in 
London!” The friend was amused, but at the same time he 
couldn't refrain from saying, sarcastically, ‘‘ George! how 
well you do it!” 

After accepting an invitation to dinner one should make 
it a point to call within a week, being careful to call on the 
day when one’s hostess is receiving; but if she does not have 
a y then call any afternoon after three o'clock. In New 
York visits are no longer made in the evening. Every one 
is supposed to be engaged, and there is danger of intrudin 
upon a dinner party. Young men call in the afternoon, an 
if they are busy men of affairs, they do this social work on 
Sundays. If by any chance one cannot go to a reception 
or tea, cards should be mailed or sent by special messenger, 
so as to arrive on the day appointed. It is not necessary to 
call after om, been to a reception, which itself is regarded 
asa visit. But if you do not go, and do not send a card, you 
should call at the earliest opportunity. The cards at recep- 
tions are left in the hall, one for each of the ladies receiving, 
and one of the husband’s for each married person. For in- 
stance, you leave two of your husband's cards for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wealthy-Jones. In England, again, the fashion is a 
little different from ours. In making afternoon visits names 
are always announced, and the are only left as one 
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leaves the house, on the hall table, where one always sees a 
receptacle for that purpose All invitations should be an- 
swered the moment they are received, and oo, din- 
ner invitations. As a rule, we Americans are very lax in 
this regard, and it is exceedingly rude not to make an im- 
mediate acknowledgment of a summons to dine. If, after 
accepting, anything happens that you cannot go, you should 
send a note by messenger, so that your place can be filled at 
the table. Nothing is so annoying to a hostess as to have a 
regret reach her just a few moments before she is going 
down to dinner; it leaves a vacant seat which otherwise 
might have been occupied, and it upsets the whole ar- 
rangement of the table. Dinner invitations are always sent 
at least a week in advauce, and in New York, where there 
are 80 many and various things going on, three weeks is not 
too long, if one wishes one’s guests toaccept. It is not con- 
sidered rude to be ten minutes late to dinner, but that is the 
limit. In New York a host must make allowances for the 
long distances, and many little things which may interfere 
with one’s progress through the overcrowded streets. Of 
course one always dresses for dinner; that goes without 
saying, provided the hour is after six. A Frenchman is the 
only man who appears in the morning in a dress suit ; and 
for this little individuality he is laughed at by his superior 
Anglo-Saxon neighbor. A man has absolutely no variety 
in his costume ; his necktie alone tells whether the feast is 
a formal one or not, and at a large dinner a white tie is al- 
ways worn. 

Some women specify the hours when they are at home on 
their visiting-cards, and one should be careful to note this, 
und time one’s visit accordingly. 

An hour or two at one’s desk every morning is very neces- 
sary; and then one’s notes are written and all these small 
details attended to for the day. As a rule we do not write 
good notes in this country ; the English far excel us in that 
respect. Neat paper should be used, with one’s address 
clearly indicated; this saves much trouble. Then black ink 
should be used, and the writing should be at least legible. 
A note to be very attractive should be neatly sealed, and 
should have about it a delicate odor of violets, but nothing 
stronger. Any heavy perfume is in very bad taste. 

Cards of condolence are sent to friends whom we do not 
know very well, simply placing “‘ Sincerest sympathy” in 
one corner. A note might be considered intrusive under 
some circumstances, but it is always kind to remember 
one’s acquaintance when they are in trouble. In all these 
little matters of etiquette we are far behind the countries of 
the Old World, aud we can still exercise our individual tastes. 

SPECTATOR. 


THE MOON-FLOWER BELLE. 
“ PERFECTLY happy! Well, 1 am perfectly happy. I 
go where I will, 1 do as I will, and I have not a wish 
ungratitied.” 
Then, my dear, you have never been in love.” 

‘No; that pleasure is yet to come.” 

‘You think it will be a pleasure?” 

“Undoubtedly!” 

‘If the right man comes.” 

**It could not be a pleasure otherwise; but I see my uncle 
coming to claim me for a walk, so you will excuse me if I 
go to meet him.” 

‘Certainly, my dear. Perfectly lovely, as well as perfectly 
happy,” said the General’s widow, as she turned again tow- 
ards the group of ladies who had been listening to a discus- 
sion between herself and the most beautiful débutante of 
the season on the conditions of happiness. 

* Yes,” sighed a plain looking little woman in an uabecom- 
ing brown gown, ‘‘it is easy to be happy, and even beauti- 
ful, in such costumes.” 

* But,” interrupted the General's widow, ‘‘Miss Townsand 
is one of those women who would look well even in shabby 
gray alpaca at high noon on a bright day. There would be 
a sweep to the skirt and a set to the waist that would be 
impossible to define or imitate. She is a born dresser, but 
lam wondering how Jong she will be able to declare herself 
perfectly happy.” 

‘She does not know what happiness is, if, as she says, 
she has never been in Jove,” chimed in a bride of three 
months, at which the little circle laughed, and the General’s 
widow suggested that they move their seats to where they 
could have a better view of the main entrance, as it was 
time for the through train from the North to arrive, and it 
had been whispered that a Scotch Laird of high degree, an 
English Duke, and a well-known journalist were expected 
—the Englishman to join an exploring party, the journalist 
to do the season for a syndicate, and the Scotch Laird—well, 
all sorts of rumors were afloat concerning him. One was 
that he dressed in kilts, and was followed by a Highlander 
in costume also. 

‘Did you ever see so many pretty girls?’ said the Gen- 
eral’s widow, as she surveyed the merry crowd that filled 
the hallways, stairs, and main entrance of one of Florida's 
splendid hotels. ‘‘ And Constance Townsand is quite the 
handsomest there.” 

And the General's widow was right. Tall and most di- 
vinely fair, in a gown of softest white silk, she reminded one 
of the royal moon-flowers, a great bunch of which she held 
in her hand. They were her chosen flower, and by them 
she had become known as the moon-flower belle. 

“That girl understands effects perfectly,” thought the 
General's widow, as she watched her quietly and apparent- 
ly without intention seat herself in an old-fashioned high- 
back chair that stood just at the foot of the stairway, and 
over which a graceful palm spread its dark green leaves. 

There had been quite a discussion between the General's 
widow, the little lady in brown, and the bride as to how the 
Laird, the Duke, and the writer would act when they first 
saw Miss Townsand, for the three woinen had watched with 
a growing interest the sensations she never failed to produce, 
until they had begun to have a sense of proprietorship in the 
girl’s iant beauty, and would have bitterly resented any 
criticism the least bit unfavorable. That Miss Townsand 
deserved their admiration was certain, and that she never 
failed to be in the entrance hall when the evening coaches 
arrived, faultlessly gowned in white, and carrying her favor- 
ite flower, was also certain, so that the three women were 
sure on this particular evening of enjoying the little tableau 
they had mentally arranged. 

The Englishman did just what the General’s widow ex- 
ected he would; he stopped in the very act of greeting a 
riend, readjusted his glasses, and after taking a good look, 

exclaimed : 

“* Stunning, do you know—stunning!” 

The writer, the bride had declared, would run his hands 
through his raven locks—no auburn, no sunlit locks—call 
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her a goddess, and end in writing verses to her. As it 
happened, he caught sight of her as he looked up from read- 
ing a telegram recalling him to other and less arduous du- 
ties than writing verses to the belle of the season would have 
been. And as his locks were brown and cut short, he did 
not go through the running act, although it did take him a 
long time to read the telegram, as over it he watched the 
beautiful girl smiling and chatting to those about her. Then 
turning to the clerk at the desk, be asked, 

‘* Who is the lady in white with the moon-flowers?” 

** Miss Townsand of Texas, niece of Major ‘Townsand, the 
richest cattle-man in the country. Been here two weeks; 
going to stay two more,” answered the authority behind the 
desk, in a I-knew-you-would-ask-it tone of voice, never once 
raising his eyes from the book over which he was bending. 

‘**Thank you, Mr. Cash: you would make a tip-top para- 
grapher.” 

* That’s all right, old man; when you want an introduc- 
tion to the Major, I will gladly arrange it for you.” 

As for the Scotch Laird, he did not appear, thereby dis- 
appointing the little lady in brown, who had been his cham- 
pion from the first, declaring that he would be the one to 
woo and win. 

** My dear, he and his kilts have been bribed into staying 
elsewhere as attractions,” said the General's widow, who 
disliked Scotchmen. 

** No such thing; he is probably so sliy or late that he has 
come in by a side entrauce, I am going to look at the 
register as soon as that telegraph-reader moves uway.” 

But before she could carry out her intentions a young 
man in a plain brown travelling suit with a canvas bag iu 
his hand stepped into the brilliantly lighted hellway, and 
Was at once greeted by half a dozen people, among them 
Constance, who stood up on seeing him, the flowers she 
had been holding falling in sw2et confusion at her feet. 

** Archey—why, Cousin Archey!” 

**Con—why, Cousin Con!” he answered, as they clasped 
hands. 

The bride smiled, and whispered something to the Gen- 
eral's widow, who answered, 

** Yes, the ~ight man has arrived.” 

‘And it is,” wiumphantly announced the little lady in 
brown, ‘‘ Laird Archibald Robin, of Robin cee 15 ial 

. B. M. 


EN PASSANT. 


a. prevalent 1830 styles have affected even the gar- 

ments for men. The extremely fashionable overcout is 
a Newmarket. This is a coat of smooth cloth, fitting the 
figure snugly, and with long-skirted tails reaching almost 
to the tops of the shoes. It may be of black, dark blue, or 
brown. With this coat is worn a bell-crown silk hat. The 
outfit is rather extreme, but picturesque. The flowing skirts 
of the coat make it a not altogether comfortable garment for 
the busy American. We may look presently, | suppose, 
for the tight trousers fitting the leg closely below the Knee, 
which belong to the same period, and possibly also for the 
frilled shirt and lace neck-cloth. The more popular over- 
coat for general wear is the Chesterfield. It is cut long, to 
just below the knee, single-breasted, and is oftener of black 
than of any other color. This coat has a velvet collar and 
sometimes velvet cuffs; the latter are hardly a desirable addi- 
tion, as they always suggest covering a worn sleeve. Avoid 
fur-trimmed overcoats except for evening wear or driving; 
they have little style, and are heavy and cumbersome, 
Long heavy ulsters are, of course, desirable for very cold 
weather; they are made with detachable capes, and are a 
most comfortable garment for travelling. 

The frock-coat for this winter is not as extreme in length 
as that of last year, and is therefore much more graceful. 
It is made of rough soft goods, and frequently bas a half- 
facing of silk let into the lapel. It is worn unbuttoned. 
The waistcoat is not quite as much cut open as last season, 
and has a collar. The white duck roll inside the waistcoat 
is not as much worn. A silk hat should always be worn 
with a frock-coat. Men rarely wear flowers in the button- 
hole now unless for a wedding. Trousers with frock-coats 
may be lightish, but not conspicuous in either color or pat- 
tern. The cutaway coat is quite long, and has a spade- 
shaped tail. It is reserved almost entirely for mixed neu- 
tral goods, in suits for morning or business wear, on occa- 
sions not sufficiently dressy for the frock-coat. A silk hat 
is desirable with a cutaway coat, although a Derby may be 
worn when the coat is not a black one. 

There is nothing new in evening clothes for men; severe 
simplicity is, as always, the best possible style. One item is 
insisted upon, and that is tying your own cravat instead of 
wearing a made-up bow; you must tie it butterfly fashion, 
being careful not to let the lawa remain too smooth; in fact, 
the more it looks like a butterfly that has been out in a 
storm the more truly ‘‘smart” you are. Do not carry your 
handkerchief inside your waistcoat; keep it in your hip 
pocket, where it does not interfere with the fit of any gar- 
ment. Above all things, do not carry a silk handkerchief 
with evening clothes; let it be of cambric, with nothing to 
distinguish it save fineness and whiteness. The winter neck- 
ties for day wear are extremely pretty. White ties are less 
worn, except at weddings, as a rule, as a white silk or satin 
tie with a jewelled pin is not altogether elegant. There are 
many ties in rich colors and fine quality of heavy satin. 
Nothing can be better style than a tie of black satin with a 
white figure or dot, adorned with a handsome but not too 
elaborate scarf-pin. 

Men have so few opportunities of wearing jewels that if 
they are fond of them the a is very strong to run 
to extremes in the matter of scarf-pins, rings, and cuff- 
buttons. I know a man with a great liking for rings; he 
capnot stand the chaffing of his business associates, however, 
so he only dons his rings when he dresses for dinner. 

Nothing seems more difficult of attainment to some people 
than simplicity in raiment and appcintments. ‘To be too 
“swell” is always to be in bad styic, and one would much 
better be too far on the side of severe plainness. There is one 

»int in which men can with advantage curb the present fash- 

on; that is in the decoration of umbrella and walking-stick 
handles. The wild patterns in silver and the painted china 
or the crystal globes that surmount some of the umbrella-lian- 
dies are more conspicuous than refined; nothing is more 
elegant than an umbrella-handle of perfectly plain straight 
wood—ebony, grape-vine, cherry, or other pretty wood. 
walking-stick of the same wood may be tipped at top with 
a band of silver. One point about carrying sticks and um- 
brellas. Be a little considerate of the persons who may be 
walking directly behind you. I have had my temper ruffled 
many times by having a cane punched against me because 
the man in front of me would carry it horizontally instead of 
perpendicularly. 
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One comfortable old fashion is coming back to us—that is, 
the crush-hat for evening wear. Any man who has had his 
silk hat kicked, trod on, and smashed at the play, and in 
many other places, will welcome the retura of this most 
compact and convenient head-gear. BRUMMEL. 


LUNCH. 


PART of the old nonsense about women, which would 
have them regarded as ethereal emanations subject to 
none of the material grossnesses of human beings, and 4 
sessed of finer virtues than the other side of creation has, 
in return for all which ascription they are to sacrifice indi- 
viduality and self-assertion and various other privileges, is 
the notion that women do not and should not eat with any 
great relish or avidity. Fortunately the present age, which 
has destroyed a great many fetiches, bas done something to 
destroy this ove. The young lady who, fifty years ago, 
thought she must do no more than k at her food, must 
not eat this lest she grew stout, and must not eat that lest 
it made her nose red, and the other thing lest it ruined her 
complexion, is now given to understand that a creature not 
too bright and good for human nature’s daily food is the 
proper thing, that wholesome diet, and plenty of it, will pre- 
vent her nose from becoming red, and will keep her com- 
plexion clear and fine in tint as rose leaves are. Formerly 
she was taught that it was really rather a degrading thing 
to eat anything late in the evening, having a gluttonous or 
ill-disciplined appearance. Now the physician has taught 
her that a light refection at night is one of the best promoters 
of sleep—of course not heavy feasts, nor the ghost-of-n-grand- 
mother-invoking mince pie, but simply something light and 
nourishing. She no longer thinks it best to run to school 
or other work with nothing but a cup of coffee an’ a crust 
of bread to re-enforce the day’s supply of strength in the 
laboratory of the system. But the woman of active interests 
and stir, who is out in the world and closes her day with a 
late dinner, has still one thing to learn in this regard, and 
that is the necessity of a hearty lunch every day ino the 
neighborhood of noon, the fact that noon is a black abyss in 
the day, and that flummery will not bridge it. 

Having had a good breakfast, and knowing they are to 
have a good dinner, it seems to most of such women that 
they can do without an abundant meal iu the middle of the 
day, and either they hibernate, as it were, on what they have 
alrendy acquired, and so go empty in expectation of din- 
ner’s fulfilment, or they take some trifle of a cup of tea and 
a sponge-cake, or make the hopeless attempt to sustain the 
system, create blood and strength, and gather fresh ideas and 
energy for work on an ice-cream. And then they wonder 
at the superior strength and force of men—men who are 
never too busy to spare the time for something substantial at 
luncheon, and if they must pinch and spare are wise enough 
to do it somewhere else than on their sustenance; who know 
that something cannot come out of nothing, and make sure 
that. what they do eat shall be sufficiently nutritive, remem- 
bering the old proverb that the butcher starves the doctor, 
and doing this with the regularity that prevents the stomach 
from wasting any nervous force by being kept on the verge 
of expectancy. Indeed, the aye! has almost as much 
to do with the matter as the food itself has; for the body is 
a machine working with precision, ready at the intervals to 
which it is accustomed to take care of what is fed to it, and 
unable to do so half as well as it might when the feeding is 
done at other times than its own, and when the system, tired 
with waiting, has used up past supplies and is weakened from 
want of more. If women wish not only to keep what they 
have gained, but to go forward to more, and to hand down 
an inheritance of strong bodies and abounding health to 
their children, as well as stronger intellects, they must obey 
the laws of health; and among the first of these laws is 
obedience to the requirement of a sufficient meal once in 
every five hours, with sufficient time in which to eat it. 

Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, 





ANSWERS-TO "344 
CORRESPONDEN 


Prewn.—Lay the knives at the right of the plate, with the edges turned 
from it, the forks at the left, the soup-spoon at right angles to these, be- 
tween the plate and the middle of the table. Your question as to the 
courses is not quite clear. At a ceremonious dinner everything is served 
from the side; at a home dinner the soup may be served by the hostess, 
and the carving done on the table, 

M. M.—Have juet such an entertainment as you would for any other 
evening party, and in your invitations state, if you wish, the character of 
the celebration. Serve creamed oysters, salad, ices, cakes, fruit, and 
coffee. Pretty souvenirs may be made of birch bark, or trom a confec- 
tioner you may purchase tiny rakes, shovels, policemen’s clubs, wee 
pails and tubs, etc. Tie these with narrow ribbon, lettered in gilt with 
the date of the original wedding and of the celebration. Arrange your 
flowers in pails and keelers. 

attix.—A wedding-cuke is still used. Serve salads, by all means, and, 
if you wish, a jellied tongue, boned turkey, or chicken. Game is also ex- 
cellent. Decorate with ivy, laurel, aud other evergreens, and if you have 
violets, use these in profusion. 

Mas. E. B.—To make confectioner'’s or fondant icing, put a pound of 
granulated sngar and a smal! cup of cold water on the fire in a perfectly 
clean iron saucepan. Boil the sugar without stirring until a little of it 
dropped in cold water hardens. Take the syrup from the fire, and when 
it begins to cool, beat hard antil it is smooth, white, and firm. This may 
be melted, stirring all the time, flavored and colored, and applied to cake. 
It hardens very quickly, and will not crack. 

Rioumony.—It ix not customary here to turn down the corners of 
cards. The significance varies in different cities, and it is not now con- 
si§ered essential anywhere. 

Coremuine.—It is not necessary to name a time when inviting a gen- 
tleman to call, though you may mention the day on which you receive in 
each week. The hostess should not take a visitor's hat; he retains it in 
his hand throughout the call. You will find many probleme in etiquette 
solved in Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you by Harper & 
Brothers on receipt of $1 25. 

Constant Reaven.—A silver pen richly chased is a suitable gift to 
your physician, but if you desire to give something handsomer, there are 
many other things for his office table, as a cat-glase inkstand with silver 
mountings, a thermometer, a silver file for letters, a large paper-knife, or 
else a letter-opener of silver, or of stained ivory and silver together. For 
your best black dress get cither moiré antique, or leas handsome satin, or 

venguline, the last with waved cords or with bayadere stripes. ‘Trim 
it with white lace and bands of jet galloon. 

Lovrea.—Pat a hem three inches wide on the fraer side of your Swiss 
muslin curtains, A ruffle three or four inches wide is a pretty finish for 
the sides and foot of such curtains. 

L. F. W.—Inatead of — insertion use a bias fold of green velvet or 
of black satin, ora band of brown or black fur, on your green wool dress. 
Make a round waist with revers, collarette, and short baeque of satin or 
moiré or velvet bound with ribbon or edged with fur. Have a half-circle 
skirt about four yards wide, or else cut three narrow gores for the front 
and sides, with two wider gores at the back, sloped up the middle of the 
back. Have mutton-leg sleeves that droop in folds down to the elbow. 

Aison.—The sleeve you admire is simply a very full mutton-leg shape. 
FE sy find patterns of similar sleeves in the last two pattern-sheets of 
the Bazar. 

** Mamison.”--We shall be happy to give you the address you desire, but 
pcm do sv in this columu, where nothing of an advertising nature is 











Fig. 1.—Eventne Waist 
HOUSEKEEPING IN THE WILDERNESS. 
wi AT are they going to do about the cooking?” asked 

one friend of another, in speaking of a party of 
wequaintances Who had built a winter camp among the 
cocoanut groves of south 
ern Florida 
Oh, I suppose Lucy 
will have to see to it 
But I thought she did 
t know how to cook 
Of course not: but 
they have taken barrels 


of pilot-bread whatever 
that is. and Jack is to cook 
all the fish they catch; and 
ss for the rest, why, they 
and boxes of 
things Louisa, 
their old cook, went with 
them, but she did not like 
it. and so they had to send 
her back I going to 
present Lucy with 
handsom COOK book I 
can find as a New- Year's 
ecard; for I think 


Slit evet owned one and 


have boxes 
canned 


im 
the 


do 
it may be useful 

But long the 
cook-book reached Lucy 
n her pretty little palmet 
1 camp 


before 


Oo thatche Among 
wounut groves she had 
solved many a problem in 
the culinary line,although 
it did take her, as she af 
terwards confessed, just 
one month to learn how to 
mix, mould, and bake a 
loaf of bread properly 
uml ~Lucy’s experience 
will answer for many an 
other woman who has (of 
ten at afew hours notice) 
plunged into the un 
known pleasures and dis 
comforts of roughing it 
for the sake of being with 


her men - folk One 
thing that has made this 
possible, and even fash 
ionable, is the convenient 


contrivances of all kinds 
how manufactured for 
rendering such a life en 
jayable; and not the least 
among them the 
canned foods as 
soup, fish, meats 

bles, fruit, bread, 
ind prepared 

endless variety 
it possible to serve a 
meal in half an 
by the time the 
kettle boils. But easy 
as it may seem at first 
thought, and is in a way, 
the care, cooking, and 
serving of what our Eng 
lish cousins call ‘‘ tinned 
meats " are likely to prove 
troublesome to the wo 
man, as is often the case, 
who has had only a jelly 
cake experience in cook 


are 
such 
vevela 
milk, 
grains in 
making 






good 


hour, or * 


ing, as Lucy’s was when 
she undertook to keep 
house in a wilderness 


where neither fresh beef, 
milk.nor ice was to be had 
at any price, eggs as a fa- 
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vor at forty cents a dozen, and her nearest source of supplies 
and market a hundred and fifty miles away, and accessible 
only by sail-boat. It was then that the possibility of a can of 
roast (so called) beef became known to her, and, as she writes, 

What I should have done without sweet and unsweetened 
canned milk, vegetables, soups, Boston brown - bread. and 
baked beans I do not care to remember.” But these and 
many other necessary and dainty articles gave her opportu 
pity enough to test the following receipts, which are heartily 
recommended to sister housekeepers wherever they may be, 
and who have to supply their table from atin can. For al- 
though Lucy's experience has all been in the very far South, 
the tin can travels North and South, East and West, and in 
spite of being ‘‘ready for immediate use,” there is really 
very little canned food that is not improved by heating or 
recooking, to say nothing of what can be done with the left- 
overs 

There are three important things to be remembered—first, 
that the dest is the cheapest always, and none too good; second, 
that meats, vegetables, and fruits should never be allowed 
to remain in the can after the can has been opened. I know 
of no exception to this but with the milk, which keeps best 
undisturbed; and the last, and by no means the least, that 
all canned food has been more or iess cooked in the can- 
ning, and that in recooking this should be remembered and 
allowed for. 

The care of the cans has also to be thought of. For if 
kept in a damp warm place, where the air cannot circulate, 
they are apt to rust, and the food ferment, bursting the can. 
Even with a store-room in which to keep canned goods and 
provisions, I find that it is well to take a look at them every 
week or so. For one bad can may injure others. This, of 
course, would not be as necessary in a colder climate. Most 
cans are now provided with a key for opening that is a great 
convenience when one has learned how to use it, but it is nev- 
er safe to be without a can-opener in a handy place. It may 
seem a little thing to speak of, but remember to keep the 
can-opener in its place, and clean. Do not be guilty of using 
the kitchen hatchet or scissors, for you run not only the risk 
of getting an ugly cut, but of spoiling the article thus used; 
better own a dozen can-openers. 

Of course every housekeeper will have her favorite brands, 
but she will find that food in gaudily labelled cans is apt to 
be of inferior quality. And experience will teach her that 
fruit from California, oysters from Baltimore, beef from 
Chicago, shrimps from New Orleans, brown-bread from 
Boston, likewise baked beans, are preferable. For the 
simple reason that these places are noted for these articles, 
just as a New England cook is known the wide world over 
nearly for lier squash pies, and a Southern cook for her 
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corn bread and fried chicken; but very little experience, if 
one cares to take the trouble and not trust to the grocer, will 
prove of greater use than at first imagined. I have found 
that keeping a list of brands is a great convenience, for, as 
every housekeeper knows, good food is easily made better, 
while poor food, especially 
in cans, is far from what it 
pretends to be. 

Another necessary thing 
to remember is to read 
carefully, if there are any, 
the directions on the cans. 
Half the people who use 
canned food do not take 
this trouble, and it is a 
great mistake. 

It is, of course, impossi 
ble to give in any paper 
all the various ways of 
preparing canned food, 
and therefore I will content 
myself with receipts that 
are not only easily pre 
pared, but have proved 
most successful. For ev- 
ery housekeeper will have 
her own discoveries and 
ideas, and each one will be 
influenced more or less not 
only by climate, but by the 
sauces, extracts, and gra 
vies that she is able to 
make or obtain; for all 
canned food, especially 
meats, are improved great 


ly by additions. There 
fore, to be a really good 
cook of such food one 
must understand thor 


oughly the preparations of 
all kinds of additions, and 
know how and when to use 
them 

Soups.—Soups, and ex- 
tracts for making them, 
are now to be had in great 
variety, one firm canning 
over twenty different 
kinds, every one of which 
is delicious, and need only 
to be thoroughly heated— 
not boiled. Extracts rec 
ommend themselves as be- 
ing a good deal in little 
space, but are not nearly 
so satisfactory. 

Canned Roast. Beef Soup. 
-——Empty the contents of 
a can into your soup-pot, 
and put about two quarts 
of water (to a two-pound 
can of beef), either cold or 
hot. Peel and slice an 
onion and add salt, and let 
boil from one to two hours 
(although I have prepared 
it in half an hour), strain 
through a colander, and let 
it stand long evough to 
skim off the fat. While it 
is standing, chop the beef 
—the best part of it; say 
about a cupful—fine, put 
a table spoonful of butter 
in the kettle, add an onion 
and about two spoonfuls 
of flour, and let the flour 
brown in the butter; then 
pepper and salt; add a 
spoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, pour in the soup,and 
add the chopped beef, and 
let boil up, aud you have a 
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delicious dish with which to begin 
your dinner. 
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Or, after the meat has boiled for an 
hour, add a can of tomatoes and okra, 
that come mixed in the proper quan- 
tities expressly for soup, and are a 
great addition: in fact, the house- 
keeper will readily see that canned 
meat may be used in any way that 
she would use cold roast beef. 

Fish.—The spiced salmon is one of 
the canned meats not to be improved 
upon; it is one of the nicest lunch and 
tea relishes to be had, and may be 
classed among the dainties. The 
plain salmon is also ready for use, 
but it is greatly improved by being 
thoroughly heated and served with 
an egg or parsley sauce. 

Lobster, shrimp, and sardines are 
all ready for immediate use, the lob- 
ster being served with vinegar or 
used inasalad. The shrimp, should 
be thrown into cold water for half 
an hour before using. No daintier 
dish can be devised than the follow- 
ing for luncheons: 

Dip sardines into beaten egg, and 
dust with fine cracker crumbs and 
fry in butter; arrange each fish ona 
bit of toast, and pour over all a rich 
white sauce garnished with green 
pease, egg, or parsley. 

The canned codfish-ball meat is 
improved greatly by adding a little 
more mashed potato. 

Oysters and clams can be used just 
as if they were fresh from the mar- 


Meats.—Beef,of course,comes first, 
and of all canned meats beef should 
be the one the housekeeper is most 
particular about, always buying the 
best, for the cheap grades are not 
even good for soup. In a cold cli- 
mate the roast beef may be sliced 
thin, and is very good; it makes fine 
meat pies, is delicious in either stews 
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or pot-pies, and is 
just as good as 
fresh beef for mak- 
ing mince-meat or 
‘*spiced _ piece,” 
es - for which put the 
SILK Gown, Fie. 2 beef on to thor- 
oughly heat, with 
a teaspoonful of 
salt. Have ready jar of boiling hot vinegar in 
which you have stirred a teaspoonful each of 
different spices; put the meat in, cover tightly, 
and in twenty-four hours you have a delicious 
dish for lunch or tea. 

For mince-meat, chop fine, have ready a few 
slices of buttered toast, make a white sauce by 
putting a table-spoonful of butter into the pan, 
into which slice an onion as soon as the butter 
boils up, add two table-spoonfuls of flour, then 
a cup of unsweetened milk or water as the sauce 
thickens, put in the meat, and let the whole heat 
thoroughly, adding pepper and salt; then pour 
over the toast. 

Another way is to make a rich brown gravy, 
into which put the meat. Empty a can and pick 
out all the firm pieces; then put what is jeft and 
the gravy into a stewpan with a cup or more of 
water, and set on the stove to heat. Now puta 
generous spoonful of butter into the spider, slice 
an onion into it, and about two table-spoonfuls 
of flour; Jet the flour thoroughly brown; do not 
stir or touch it until ready to add the stock. 
Some cooks brown the flour before adding butter 
or onion, but I find doing it all together best. 
When thoroughly brown, add the stock you 
have prepared and a table-spoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, or spices, if you prefer, and stir it 
into a rich brown and smooth gravy. Now put 
in the meat, and allow it all to thoroughly heat. 
The whole dish may be made in fifteen minutes’ 
time if boiling water is used to make the stock— 
of course you strain off the stock from the meat 
it is made from. 

Still another way is to make spice balls of 
the meat. Chop fine, add a little flour, spice, 
pepper, salt, and an egg. Make into little balls, 
dip in egg and cracker crumbs, and fry, and 
serve with white sauce garnished with pease or 
parsley; they are also delicious with a fresh to- 
mato sauce or sliced tomatoes. Of course in all 
these receipts it must be remembered that the 
meat has been once cooked, and overdoing must 
be avoided; but very little experience will teach 
the willing cook far more than a dozen cook- 
books. 

Next comes mutton, which should be opened 
and turned out of the can at least half an hour 
before using, to rid it of a certain ‘ mutton 
odor.” It makes excellent pies, stews, and broth. 
but is perhaps best just thoroughly heated and 
served with caper sauce. 
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The corned or pressed beef is nearly always good eut thin 
and served with mustard or fresh lettuce and radish, or 
olives, or boiled cabbage, and it bas no rival in browned 
corn-beef hash. The best way to make it is to wee masned 
potatoes, adding a little milk if it is very dry, the rule be- 
ing a cup of meat toa full cup of potatoes; mix thoroughly, 
and put into a clean dry spider, and brown, doubling when 
brown, as you would an omelet, 

The sausage meat must bither be cut into round slices or 
made into balls and browned. 

Tripe should be fried, or an excellent stew may be inade 
of it. 7 

Canned whole hams are delicious, dotted with a clove or 
two, sprinkled with cracker crumbs, and set in the oven to 
just brown. 

The tongue is improved by being popped into boiling 
water just for a moment to remove the fat or jelly: the 
scraps from one of these tongues make a delicious hash. 

The lunch or boned turkey and chicken, although more 
expensive, are by far the most satisfactory. The so-called 
toast chicken, as far as my experience goes, is fit only for 
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stews or soup, and in most cases consists 
chiefly of necks, skins, and chopped bones 
The boned article is good always, and in any 
way one may choose to use it, making nice 
salads and croqueties, dainty stews, and is 
delicious served on toast with nice white 
sauce, or made into a pot-pie 

Deviled ham and tongue, French chicken 
put up in oil, English truffle sausage. game 
pités, spiced salmon, pig feet, lamb tongue 
m glass jars, are a few of the canned dain- 
ties or side dishes that are always ready for 
use, and cannot be improved upon, with one 
exception—that is, the English truffle saus- 
age, little known here; they are better fur be- 
ing browned in the spider or popped into 
boiling water 

As for vegetables, one may have nine dif. 
ferent kinds canned; the asparagus heat thor- 
oughly, and serve with white sauce on toast, 
as you would fresh asparagus. 

Beans, both Lima and string, need only to 
be made very hot, and put into a hot dish 
with butter, pepper, and salt, and a little 
boiling m 

The mushrooms are used principally in 
sauces, but need only butter, pepper, and salt 
when served as a side dish. 

The squash needs heating and seasoning 
only 

The tomatoes every housekeeper knows 
about 

Okra when used a vegetable needs 
pepper and salt and butter, of course; it is 
good also when used in sauces or soups. 

Corn may be used in several ways—heated 
plain or made into fritters, mixed with beans 
r succotash, or fried 

Perhaps of all canned food baked 
beans, next to tomatoes, Come nearest to per- 
fection; and canned brown bread is a tri- 
umph to the canning industries: both may 
be eaten without further preparation, but 
both are vastly improved by recooking. For 
tastes the beans need a little more fat 
pork and sweetening The brown - bread 
iid be put into boiling water and kept 
for at least an hour without taking 
from the can; of course the directions Say 
forty minutes, but I have found that the lon 
ger it boils, the better 

The unsweetened milk and cream may be 
used in any way in which fresh milk is em- 


hw 


as 


BOTT 


she 


boiling 


ployed. The only thing it won't do is it can- 
not be whipped; but the sweetened milk, I 
flod, makes better custards, sweet creams, 


and pudding sauces; both keep well and are 
untold helps in cooking 

rhe only dessert 1 have so far discovered, 
beyond wafers, seed cakes, and mince meat, 
is plum- pudding ; both the English and 
American are delicious 

It is as impossible to name all the canned 
or jarred fruits as it is other articles; but 
among them the grapes, guavas, figs, white 
cherries, whole applies, quince, and greengage 
are those not usually found in a box of as 
sorted fruits. Of dried fruits there are many, 
and they are all especially for pastry 

Cranberry sauce was among my surprises 
of a few years ago, but it did not prove a 
success; either the tin discolored it, or else 
dark sugar was used in cooking it; but that 
the whole cranberry is among the coming 
canned goods is certain, for the benefit of 


good 


those who cannot get or keep the fresh ar- | 


ticle 

There is one thing certain about canned 
food: the meat and fruit and vegetables must 
be put up fresh and clean, us they would not 
keep if it were otherwise; we know this 
must be the case, even with the inferior qual 
ities 

If the contents of a car are not used at 
once, never return to the can or keep it in 
the can—this is a caution printed on most 
cans 

There is no doubt but that manufacturers 
are much more careful now both in the se 
lection and preparation of canned foods, and 
the housekeeper who can boast of a store- 
room full of such food has little to complain 
of, and a good deal of solid comfort and help 
in being able in thirty minutes’ time to serve 
not only a good meal, but one of great variety. 

Meras Mircse et. 


A GROUP OF INTERESTING 
FOREIGN WOMEN. 
BY LILIAN WHITING 
4 bh -~- were a group of extremely inter- 
esting foreign women at the exposition 
who contributed largely to that social side of 
it which has never been adequately empha- 
sized. It is a side which recorded itself in 
memory rather than in the contemporary 
press; but as people are more interesting than 
things, it is the phase that will perhaps live 
the longest in the history of the White City 
The Woman's Building, whose merits and 
demerits have been a subject of perpetual 
discussion, served its best purpose as a kind 
of international club-house for women, and 
in Organization Room almost every after- 
noon a number of women were apt to be 
found representative of several counties, 
and offering a fascinating study of individu. 
ality. 
Sefiorita Catalina de Alcala, of Spain, is a 
young woman of perhaps thirty-five, speak 
ing English so perfectly that one takes it for 
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granted at first that she is Spanish by mar- 
riage rather than birth; a woman of medium 
height, with slender, well-rounded figure, 
| brown hair, and eyes that match it to a shade, 
and costumed in a gray princesse gown fit- 
ting closely her pretty figure. Madame 
de Alcal4 was sent to this country when a 
young girl, and she lived for some time in 
Boston, studying our language and litera- 
ture, and acquiring an entire familiarity with 
American life. With the exception of Sefio- 
rita de Baron, the well-known novelist, Ma- 
dame de Alcala is said to be the most high- 
ly educated woman in Spain. She is the 
author of several books, ranging over the 
line of economics and of historic biography 
Nota woman of poetic or imaginative genius, 
she still enters appreciatively into all this 
realm by the fineness and force of her ex- 
tended culture. Her métier lies in facts, in 
the visible and the tangible; but through her 
very exceptional intellectual equipment she 
transcends the limits of temperament and 
| enters into the greatest variety of artistic in- 
terests. Madame de Alcalé is a friend 
of Madame de Baron, and speaks with crit- 
ical appreciation of her novels, which have 
given her an enormous prestige in Spain, 
where a successful woman writer is more 
phenomenal than in France, Italy, or Ger- 
many. In her manner Madame de Alcala is 
| simple and direct, and her power of terse ex 
pression is rather noticeable 

Of Madame Hanna Korany, of Beirut, 

Syria, words seem too colorless to speak. 

She is of pure Oriental type. Her complex- 

ion of creamy amber is clear to transparency, 

und her deep luminous jet-black eyes invest 
her with a beaming radiance of expression. 

The dark hair, falling in loose waves, is care- 

lessly knotted back under a scarf of creamy 

Spanish lace worn over her head after the 

Syrian fashion. Her figure is slender and 

girlish, and she has a magnetism that ren 

dered her always the centre of any group in 
which she chanced to find herself. A little 
picture of her will always linger in my 
memory. It was on the occasion of a very 
elaborate and beautiful reception given ove 
day to Miss Susan B. Anthuny, and the 
hostess, 2 woman of cosmopolitan culture, 
had brought home with her from some of 
her journeys a richly illuminated copy of 
the Korau. It Jay ou a table in the library, 
and there the throng of guests grouped about 
while Madame Korany translated to us 
| from the wonderful book. Costumed in 
white with gold embroideries, and a half- 
blown rose in her corsage, with her luminous 
eyes aglow, and a faint flush of excitement 
in her face, she seemed an embodiment of a 
poet's dream of Lalla Rookh. 

‘I love you so,” she exclaimed one 
day, impulsively clasping the hands of the 
lady she addressed, *‘ you are so warm, so 
good—you American, not cold like the Eu- 
ropeans.” 

Spontaneous to a fault, she was, too, a kind 
of social thermometer in the swiftness with 
which she registered animpression. Of her 
home in Beirut, where before her sparkle 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, and 
behind rise the snowy peaks of Mount Leba 
non, she spoke with enthusiasm. In reply 
to some casual remark about the Japanese 
she replied, with a pretty disdainful sweep 
| of the plump little hands, ‘‘ Oh yes, but they 
are not cultured like the Syrians.” 

Madame Sigried Magnusson, of Iceland, 
| would always be an impressive figure in her 
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earnestness of manner, her scholarly culture, 
and wide range of experiences. For the past 
thirteen years she has been a resident of 
Cambridge, England, where ber husband is 
Professor of Icelandic, and is also an assistant 
librarian. Madame Magnusson is low of stat- 
ure, after the type of her country, and she is 
very dark, but her strong sensible face is so 
kindly that it is charming, and her conver- 
sational abilities are unusual. 

In Katherine Mary Frances, Countess Zam- 
pini Salazar, of Naples, Italy, there is proba- 
bly the most notable and interesting ftalian 
woman who has ever visited the United 
States. Although her cards bear the coronet 
of « countess, she calls herself simply Si- 
gnora, and, while a daughter of the ancienne 
noblesse, she is a radical at heart. The Italian 
government sent Madame Salazar to the expo- 
sition both to represent her country and to 
study the ccaditions of American women. 
She had already passed some time in Eng- 
land in the same work, and while in London 
she was the recipient of the marked interest 
of Princess Helena, Lady Augusta Stan- 
ley, the Duchess of Argyll, Lady Dufferin, 
Octavia Hill, Elizabeth Blackwell, and other 
notable women, who attended ber lectures, 
and entered into her purposes with sympa- 
thetic zeal. Madame Salazar is a romantic 
figure in our American life. She was born in 
Brussels in 1853, during the political exile 
of her father, which lasted several years. In 
1861, when Garibaldi returned in triumph 
to Naples,Count Salazar rode in the carriage 
by his side, and his daughter remembers well 
the scene of rejoicing. Her mother was a | 





woman of great loveliness of character and 
a religious devotee. During the year of her 
father’s exile Madame Salazar remembers 
their home as the refuge and resort of noble 
radicals. Of these, Mazzini was a house- 
hold figure, and the poets and prophets of | 
the day were among the frequent guests. In 
this atmosphere of noble thought the liitle 
maiden grew up, and the nobility and force 
of her character are perhaps the natural re- 
sult of such environment. Nobility, strength, 
and sweetness are her salient characteristics. 
High thought and noble purpose have no 
geographical boundaries: wherever they ex- 
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ist they transcend the lines of race and coun- 
try, and offer a plane where all who inhabit 
a high sphere of thought may meet in 
mutual sympathy and comprehension. Ma- 
dame Salazar (Zampini by marriage) is al- 
most equally prominent as poet, essayist, and 
lecturer. Her latest book, called Antiche 
Lotte, Speranze Nuove (Old Struggles, New 
Hopes), is autobiographic in form, and is 
veritably a human document—one in which 
experience and aspiration meet. A transla- 
tion of it will be ready for press in the spring. 
Among its contents are a number of letters 
from Cardinal Capeccelatra, Mathilde Ser- 
rao, Antonia Ranieri, and one from Mr. Long- 
fellow. 

Truly a priestess of the new life, whose 
dawning we perceive, is Madame Salazar. 
She is a woman of the most enchanting grace 
and royal presence. She is very fair—her 
complexion a blending of the rose and lily, 
with deep blue eyes, a noble brow, and a 
wealth of soft hair, silvery-gray, in curious 
contrast with the youth and changeful mo- 
bility of her exquisite face. She speaks 
English perfectly, having by virtue of her 
English mother been accustomed to it from 
infancy. Madame Salazar made nineteen ad- 
dresses before the Exposition Congresses of 
Chicago, and the enthusiasm she inspired 
indicates the unity that underlies all high 
thought and purpose in our general social 
progress. Her lectures discuss the condition 
and future of Italian women, and include 
art, science, the poetry and the philosophy of 
Italy. Her appearance in American cities 
this winter will be an event of importance in 
social progress. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 
sonal enjoyment, when rightly used. sSoeees who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, w th less 
expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 
best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of = liquid laxative 
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most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowelr 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FI 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
- com you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 
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. China silk 
Silk. iii.2: 
s foundation 

iginal lace design. was made 
of Florence Crochet Silk; 
the fringe is also made 
of the same material, 


















silk. Corticelli Cro- 
chet Silk or Cor- 
ticelli Lace Silk 
mayalso be used 


Fe,* 
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Ag 
4 eee 
lun ANY) to good advant- 
Mth } iri age; in either 
‘ | case, size No.300 
) ' ' will be required. 
j () | HH tie Florence 
BEL ABLE?) PE RPE! fit 
<s : aT. The subjects are 
os, rei. Corticelli Darn ing,Cor- 
—— » ticelli Lrawnw ork and 
‘ Reeling Raw Silk as 
seen at the World's 
Fair. Crocheted Lamp 
Shades, Embroidery 
and Pillow Lace are 
also described. Send 6 
cents.mention ing year. 
and we will mail you 
the book. 
87 illustrations. 


Florence, Mass. 





Tt Oxo Way, 


Insure a Faultless Fitting Bodice 
WITH ANY KIND OF MATERIAL. 

NO WRINKLING—NO BULGING—NO GAPING. 

They make a smooth, continuous seam, have 

the hump and every desirable feature of other 

Hooks and Eyes, with special — ry over 

every other make, and are recognized by every 


Well-Dressed Woman 
9 2 AS THE 
oar) 

2 ) 


Only Perfect Hook and Eyc., 
is ION 
——— f 


at® 
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1894, In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 
WORK, 


also 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BRUCELANE, the only genuine rem 
storing ony ba to ~¥, 








color; no dye and 
ia} 1.00 per bot- 
tle. Draggists, or BRucELINE Co., 377 6th Ave..N. Y. 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE. 





and bebind this hangs 
@ curtain of China 
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Hiton, Hucues & Co. 


(Successors to A.T.STEWART & CO.) 


Phenomenal 
Bargains 


IN ALL 


DEPARTMENTS | 


ODD, FANCY 





Chairs #4 Rockers 
Solid Mahogany, . 
Bird’s-eye Maple, | $2 | 
Figured Birch, | 
Covered with 
Tapestry, SilkDamask, ) #24 Up 
THE ENTIRE BLOCK 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 40th Streets. 
“The Light of Asia” | 
As it glows in 250 Lamps, each one 


distinctively different, each one dis- 
tinctively Eastern. 


CHINESE 
JAPANESE 
COREAN 
PERSIAN 


designs in Bronze, in the famous Blue 
and White, in the inimitable Tokanabi, 
and in Cloisonné, at prices ranging 
from $3.50 to $140.00 each. 


A. A.Vantine & Co. 


877, 879 Broadway, 
18, 20, 22 East 18th St, <@ 
NEW YORK. 
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King Baby 


Has an entire department to himself 
in our establishment—overflowing with 
everything that an Infant can possibly 
require, or a loving mother imagine 
for him. 

We would like to send our little 
booklet, “A few good things for the 
Baby” to every mother who desires to 
know at what remarkably low prices, 
really desirable Slips, Dresses, Caps. 
etc. can be had, or our complete Babies’ 


Catalogue to those who can not visit 
our store, 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Linens, Blankets, Quilts 


John S. Brown & Sons’ Damask Table Cloths and 
Napkins, a small number, 25% below regular prices. 
1,000 Irish Damask Table Cloths and Napkins at very 
low prices. Knotted, Fringed, and Open-Work, Dresden 
Damask Lunch Sets. Hemstitch Table Cloths and 
Napkins at prices to invite attention. Linen Sheets, 
Pillow Cases, Towels, Doylies, Glass Towelling, Crash, 
at attractive prices for the purchaser. We will also 
add to this sale, at prices which we cannot duplicate, 
certain lots of 


BLANKETS AND QUILTS 


Broadway c AK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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» COSMOPOLITAN 
') World’s Fair 








Number A volume valuable for all time 








of 
now, as the SECOND EDITIO 


400,00 


COPIE 
OTHER 


WITH NEARLY 200 ILLUSTR 


Ww 
Cosm litan for 1894. The most fa 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


| GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposrrion, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


| THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 

| i . 
EUROP Holy Land, California, Mexico, Florida, 
etc. Excursions and individual tickets. 


Ocean tickets by all lines 





Tourist Gazette free. 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents for C 


f Trunk Lines. 





By Bourget, Besant, Howells, Mark Twain, Hopkinson Smith, Etc. 
BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW ($1.50 a Year.) 
ATEVER other publications you take, you will need The 


world and the cleverest artists contribute to its pa 


ges. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 6th Ave.and 11th St., New York. 









our Newsdealer, you can find it there 
has brought the total up to 


S$ — POUBLE 
MAGAZINE IN 


THAT 
THE 


OF ANY 
WORLD. 


On all News-stands, 
iS 


| CEN Ts. 


ATIONS. 


mous writers of the 


russ 


30 cts. in stamps. 
THEO, RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
68 Maiden Lane, New York. 








20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. id 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 

* Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum, 








E FAY 


Special Powdre de Riz 
Prepared with bismuth by OH. A ¥, Perfumer, 0,8. dela Paix, Pai 


— Nome Geouine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 








A PRIESTLEY CRAV 
ce Warninc.—All g 


These fabrics are rain-proof and at the same time porous to the air. 


Ensures its wearer health, ease, elegance, economy, and satisfaction. 
ine C 


| PRIESTLEY’S CRAVENETTES. 


E for re- 
i ataral colo: y 


Therefore, perfectly ventilated. 
ENETTE GARMENT 





trade-mark, ‘‘ Cravenette.” 





on the back of every yard with the registered 


v 
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| qualities for the passing Season. 








Our January Sale 


Will be continued throughout this 
month, in every department of 
the store. 

We ask special attention to our 
displays of Colored and Black, 
Plain and Fancy Dress Silks; 
Fancy Velvets; Wooilen Dress 
Goods, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture, in very great choice. 

Fully assorted lines of sizes in 
Jackets, Coats, Capes, at greatly 
reduced prices, in weights and 


Fur Capes and Wraps; Seal 
Garments in all styles; Muffs, 


Boas, Collarettes, etc., at mid- 
season figures. 


James McCreary & Co, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York, 








2500 of these women's night dresses have been set 
aside from our regular stock for distribution through 
our Mail Order Department. It’s cambrie with clusters 

P of fine tacks back 
and front, finished 
in feather stitch- 
ing, with three- 
in. Pointe de Paris 

\lace rnffle. It's a 
fac-simile of a2. 50 
gown. The price 


to our Mall Order 
be 


N 
friends will 


cents. They 

} 98 shall ha e 

at the sume 

price, ninety-eight 

centa, the choice 

of four styles of 

be muslin gowne, 

trimmed with 

{ white or colored 

yn embroidery, in 

i% sizes 18,14, 15, and 

7 ; 16; our regular 

$1.50 gown. In ordering kindly allow 16 cents for 

each gown, which is the exact mailing charge. You 

would do very well also to request our Spring Shop- 

ping List. It's a sure money-saver for buyers of 
dry-goods. 
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It’s day all day in the day-time, 
And there is no night in Creede. 


The Silver Queen 


A realistic story of the early days of Creede, wating 
startling and curious incidents of the Great Boom an 
scramble for gold. and the part a woman played in it. 
The co-work of Cy WARMAN and Firz-Mac. 

Tue Great Drvme for 
Nov. and Dec. will also 
contain illustrated articles 
of the greatest interest and 
importance to every person 
bearing the name o 


Crawford or Fleming 


or belonging to any branch 
of these families. 
The Great Divipe is a 
copiouslyillustrated month- 
ly journal filled to overflow- 
ing each month with good 
things to_ interest young 
and old. It is like no other 
journal, being strikingly 
original and furnishing matters of fact and 
fancy that can be found nowhere else. Ten 
cents a copy; one dollar a year. 
Send to-day for our Great Premium 
Number, offering absolutely free beautiful 
ifts of a most novel character, made of 
andsome and rare agates, varying from 
the translucent green moss agate to t:« 
deepred carnelians, onyx and flashing ti zr 
eye, to the rough but rich and brilliant 
a 





MISS POLLY PARSONS. 


and silver ores, beautiful spars, crys- 
als. Bicycles, etc. Marbles for the boys. 
We know you wiil be pleased. 











Always address 
G THE 
REAT DIVIDE. 
. 1516 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo, 
HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
medicine. ‘Propristors, We'kowann & Bom 
a oe 


DEA nie & HEAD NOISE CURED 
arranted to help more cases than s}) jar devices 
combined. Help ears as do: 


U, Hasoox only , 668 Br’dway, N.Y, tor 





THE SOCIAL ZOO 


RY VULGAR 


ARISTOORATIK 


Turns as No. 





PREPARING FOR THE 
FUTURE. 


“When I'm a man,” sald little 
Tom 
“ And big and tall and strong, 
I'm goin’ to keep a drug store, and 
Drink soda all day long.” 


“And I,” said little Polly Ann, 
“Pil tell you what I'll da. 
I'll come and make you awful 


rich 
By buying things ofyon. 


“Till buy teeth~-brushes and qui- 
nine, 
And aquilis 
that; 
And postage - stampa, and catnip 
tea, 
For my old pusey-cat. 


and things like 


“ And maybe I will bay so mach 
You'll get so rich, you see, 
That you will have enough some 
day 
To come and marry me.” 


————— 


“My match-box has to be kept 
out of sight these days,” said Mr 
Paternal. “Somebody gave my 
boy a fire-engine for Christman, 
and he's been trying to set the 
house on fire ever since to see if it 
would work.” 

a 

“Does your little danghter ask 
you many questions, Peterby 7” 

“NO; a8 a raie, she only asks 
one question at a time “ 

“That's easy 

“Not so very; she can ask one 
question in a thousand different 
ways without trying.” 


> 


“My wife's been takin’ fussfites 
fur two weeke now,” said Uncle 
Silas,“ an’ I wish she'd stop. She's 
fuesin’ and fightin’ all the time.” 


a 


hate the word sir,” said 
, 1 don't think it’s so bad,” 
said Dawson. 
“Does your boy say, ‘yes, sir,’ 
when you tell him to go to bed ?"’ 
“He? Ohno. He says,‘ I won't 
neither.’”’ 
ee 


‘I don't know whether to be 
complimented or not,” aald Barlow 
the poet ear my beat girl 
gave me a pencil to write poems 
with, but thie year she gave me a 


silver-mounted eraser 








( Psasem 





HOW TIME 
She 
AND I 


“It 
USED 


stems 
TO stT OV VOR KNEES 
THE TRIAL OF SMITH. 


t ‘ ee of dolr 
ad kith 


y anght? 


to make & name, 


miuet be Smith ? 


POLITE AND WISE. 
Piret Fish. “Say, JENNIE, WHAT KIND OF 
BAIT 18 THAT FELLOW USING THIS MORNING 7” 
Second Fish. “ Minnows, Tom. Have one?” 
Pirel Fish. “ ATTER YOU, MY DEAR.” 


WORKS 


TO ME BUT VYE*TERDAY 


HER CIANGES 


WHEN WE WERE F'RST MARRIED, 


HIS REASON. 

Para. “ Fred, why are you so bad in school ?” 

Faen. “ Mamma told me to be as near like you as I 
ould, and I heard you tell Mr. Taylor what a bad boy 
you used to be in school.” 

—— 

“John dear,” said Mra Hicks, “I'm making a 
shirt for the heathen. Come here and let me fit it on 
you, will you 7?” 

Tommy, “I wish that barbers’ poles were made of 
peppermint candy.” 

Sve. “They wouldn't be yours if they were.” 

Tommy. “ Well, a feller could take a lick at 
sometimes, anyhow.” 


‘em 


————— 
Well,” said the philanthropic Mra. Jabna, “‘T must 

get to work. I've promised to make a dozen pies for 
the restaurant at the Hospital Fair.” 

“ What's the object of the fair,” asked Mr. Jabus 
“to supply patients for the hoepital 7 

a 

I love you #0, eweet Areihuse, 

That, thongh I know you're thirty-three, 
You do not seem to be much more 

Than thirty-two years old to me. 


qcuantingpiamsaam 

Lrrrue Errre (who has stroked the kitten until she 
haa begun to purr). *‘ Mandie, do you hear that 7” 

Sreren Macn. “ Hear what, Effie?” 

Errix. “* Why, I do believe kitty's boiling !” 

en 

Jack Tompkins was one of the most popular and 
generons of men in his class at Harvard, but more than 
for any of his genial qualities was he noted for his un- 
usually large feet. ‘ooky, the swell boot-maker of 
Cambridge, ie known to have charged him half ax 
much again for his shoes as his smaller-footed clare 
mates. One afternoon he was walking along Beacon 
Street, and saw approaching him a girl he knew very 
well The girl, however, was looking down, apparent- 
ly lost in a reverie. Tompkins thonght the young 
woman was about to pass him withoat recognizing 
him, bat just as she came opposite him she looked up 
suddenly and bowed very sweetly. A few days after- 
wards Tompkins saw her at a tea, and asked her how 
on earth she happened to recognize him, especially as 
she had been looking at the ground all the way down 
Beacon Street that doy 

“ Well, really, Mr. Tompkins,” said the girl, with a 
roguish smile, “I was in a sort of a brown-stady, till 
I happened to see your feet, and then—well, you know, 


" 


I couldn't help recognizing you then! 





THE LITTLE FINANCIER. 


He (the day after Chriatmas) 
I TOLD you THAT WE HAD SPENT 1000 


“AND DO YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT IN SPITE OF WHAT 
MORE THAN OUR 


INCOME THIS VYEAR—YOU HAVE 


BOUGHT THREE NEW DRESSES, A NEW PIANO, AND A CARPET FOR THE PARLOR ¢” 


She. “ Yes, DEAR, BUT 1 ARRANGED 


it ALL 


RIGAT rue BILLS WON'T BE IN UNTIL 


JANUARY, AND ALL THAT WILL COME OUT OF NEXT YEARS INCOME. 


AN INFERENCE. 
“Tt takes nine tailors to make a man,” 
Said Snobley. Quoth Cynicus: “ True! 
From which I should judge that four and a half 
Were all that were needed for you.” 


“In winter-time, when it’s cold,” said Bobbie, “I 
wish ‘t I was a poler bear with a white rohe growin’ 
all over me; but in summer, when the baseball sea- 
son's on, bein’ a jeraffe ‘d anit me.” 

“Why a giraffe, Bobbie?” 

“He kin see over the fence," said Bobbie 


——_————_ 


“ Wagg.” said Dawson, “ why are you always using 
my name in your jokes— Dawson says this,and Dawson 
says that?” 

“Why,” said Wagg, “I do that so that they will 
seem brighter. People who know you always say, 
* Well, that’s pretty bright—for Dawson.’ ” 


—— 


“Do you have any malaria here, Uncle Hodge?” 
asked the visitor of the farmer. 

“Oh my yes,” said Hodge. “In summer it trails 
ail over the verandy, an’ I tell ye it's purty when them 
blue blossoms comes ont onto it.” 


—_.—_— 


Jingleberry had an accident-inenrance policy, and 
when he upset a lamp and burned his hand he was 
overheard to exclaim: “There! Confound my luck! 
Why the deuce didn't [ get a fire-insurance policy on 
myself?” 


AN ILL WIND. 


Jaox. “It's all over. I'm a cooked goose.” 

Tom. “ Wouldn't she have you ?” 

Jack. ** Confound it, no! Cool as a cucumber about 
it, and nothing green either.” 

Tom. “Any chance of—er—her exercising woman's 
peculiar prerogative 7” 

Jaox. “ Changing her mind? Not a bit.” 

Tom. “I suppose, too, yon had planned to bay her a 
ring if she'd have had you?” 

Jack. “* Yea, I suppose so.” 

Tom. “Had your money all saved up for it, didn't 
you?” 

Jack. “IT should eay so 

Tom. “ Ah, yes! 

Jack. “ Well?” 

‘Tom. “ You—er—couldn't lend me—er—that $50 till 
you find some girl who will have you, could you?” 


Had $80 all ready."’ 
I say, Jack—" 


onmcentiiediiies 

“Children are the sunshine of life,” observed Wil- 
kins. 

‘Indeed they ere. My son tarne night Into day for 
me. Sonrise for me fs 8 a.m.,” sighed Kobineon. 

couepentiies: 

Macp. “Can you keep a secret ?” 

Manis. “Of couree Lean. What ie it?” 

Maun. “ Letty Leftover bsengaged. She told me eo 
in confidence.” 

Mantz. “I don't believe it. If Letty Leftover was 
engaged, she wouldn't want it kept a secret.” 

“Where's the hired man this morning?” asked 
Pinkieton, 

“I don’t know,” sald Mra. Pinkleton. “ But I pre- 
sume, from the fact that it ie a rainy day, be is getting 
out the hose to wash the sidewalk.” 


THE SOILED GOWN. 


Granny. 


‘Wry, vow | THINK YOU'VE GOT SOME INK UPON YOUR GOWN 80 FAIR.” 


Nanny. “OU, THEN I FEAR I'VE PASSED TOO NEAR A FCUNTAIN PEN SOMEWHERE.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DOLLY'S DOMESTIC DILEMMA, 


OLLY was meditating. — There was a se- 
rious pucker on her brow and a market 
book in her hand. 

**I really can’t see where it has all gone,” 
she mused, dolefull It’s quite impossi- 
ble that we could Re: eaten so much. I 
thought I was so economical, too. 


month, and this is the result!” 

Again she went carefully over the aggra- 
vating list of figures, but failing to discover 
any error closed the book with a vindictive 
little bang. 

‘What's the use of trying to make over 
my old things and retrimming last year's 
hats to help that blessed Jack, who's work- 
ing himself to death to make money down- 
town, if this is the way it all goes?” she 
thought, remembering the sacrifices which 
had cost her some keen self-denial. ‘‘ I don't 
understand it—we went over the expeuse of 
moving into a house so carefully. It did 
seem as if the only extra things were the 
furnace-man and the other maid; bet I 
should think, from the bills, that they vere 
elephants instead of only a man and woman, 
they eat so much.” 

Her thoughts flew back to tlie accounts: 
“A dozeneggsaday! And I used to think, 
in the apartment, that three dozen a week 
were an enormous quantity. Then the su 

ar and butter and tea!—they must actually 
athe in tea!” 

It was later than usual when she went 
down stairs for her daily pilgrimage to mar 
ket, which was one of her pet practices of 
good housekeeping. 

‘No ordering from the door for me,” she 
took pleasure in 8 ing to her less-enter- 
prising friends. t always watch every- 
thing weighed and measured myself. 
the only safe way not to be cheated.” 

Pretty Rose, whose dainty ways were the 
delight of her mistress’s heart, was not on 
hand as usual! to open the door for her, and 
she stopped a moment to fasten her gloves. 
From the kitchen below came the sound of 
dishes and the voices of servants at their 
morning meal. But as Dolly stood there, 
pleased to hear how happy they seemed to 
be, con gratulating herself that there was ‘‘no 
squabbling in her kitchen,” a startling sound 
struck her ear. It was an unknown voice, 
and, worse still, a man’s voice. In a moment 
there was an answer in another masculine 
tone. She stood petrified; and then, from 


It’s 


up the dumb-waiter shaft, came the coaxing 
words: ‘‘ Now, boys, what ails ye,then? It’s 


myself that’s been cooking the eggs as ye | 


likes ‘em with the crisp bacon, and nary a 
bit one ye's eating this morning. Come, 
then!” 

There must have been some response to 
this hearty invitation, as a pause followed, 
broken in a minute by Rose’s soft voice: 
** You'll come back to dinner to-night, sure, 
Jimdear? There's to be company and a fine 
pudding.” 

Then Dolly turned and fied with a high 
color mounting in her cheeks and indigna- 
tion in her heart. 
Her maids, whom she had trusted, and whom 
she had considered such marvels in these 
times of domestic upheavals, had taken a 


ence. 


** And I have al ways been so good to them, 


and just because I never spy around like 
those terrible women who look into their ice- 
chest every morning and weigh out things 
by the ounce, this is what goes on!” she 
groaned. 

Apparently the breakfast had come to an 
end. From her refuge in the window she 
saw two stalwart forms, evidently well filled 
with bacon and eggs, emerge from the area, 
while Rose, smiling innocence written on 
every line of her face, tripped up the stairs 
to her morning duties. 

Dolly felt like a spy in her own house. 
And although she could have pinched her- 
self for it later, she slipped quietly out of the 
door, taking care that no one should hear her 
turn the Randle, and avoiding passing the 
kitchen windows j 

The first of the month was the day that 
she and Jack made up the accounts, 
a trying time for them both, and as she seat 


‘ed herself yy his desk to-night she was more | 
He produced a large | 


nervous than usual. 
volume, where, with the exactness of newly 
married importance, each item from shoe-lac- 
ing to cheese was ‘duly entered, 


* personals,” 
cousidering the prettiness of her “ fixings,” 
as he called them. He even stopped a mo- 
ment to kiss her when she explained about 
last year’s bonnets and dresses, and made a 
mental vow that he would work harder than 
ever. and surprise her with an unexpected 
check at Christmas. Then came the market 
accounts. 


** Here's the book, Jack,” and she held out 


the on pees with the long row of startling- | 


ly plain figures. 


He gave a low whistle and an exclamation | 


of dismay. 
“* Why, Dolly, it’s twice—nv, three times as 





Dr. Price’ s : Crone Bakin Pender 
Highest Award— Baking. Fair. 


I've made | 
poor Juck go without salad and soup all the | 





| ably all go.’ 


| in the city. 





This was the explanation! | 


no indeed; 
mean advantage of her youth and inexperi- | 





Tt was | 


His face | 
was full of the seriousness of the occasion as | 
she read the different accounts aloud, but it | 
brightened somewhat as they advanced, and | 
he actually smiled when she came to her | 
which seemed amazingly small 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


large as ever before. It can't be possible 
that one maid and a furnace-man can have 
eaten all this up!” 

‘No, dear, it’s not that. Oh, Jack, I've 
discovered that they have company.’ 

The expression she put into the last word 
was awe-inspiring. 

For a moment he looked blank, then a 
severe look came into his face as she went 
on. ‘ Yes, regularly to breakfast dnd dinner, 
and lunch, too, I suppose. Two big men, 
brothers or cousins 1 hope, but, anyway, 
that’s where all the butter and sugar and tea 
goes. And I trusted them so!” 

‘* Dolly, this must be stopped instantly.” 
There was a calm sternness in his voice. 
‘* How long has it been going on?” 

“I suppose ever since we came into the 
house; we can’t keep trace of them as we 
could in the apartment, you know, but I only 
discovered their treachery this morning. 


Of course I only waited to speak to you be- | 
I mean to stop it at | 


fore going to them. 
once,” 

“I should hope so; and if you do not, I 
certainly shall. They must learn, once for 


all, that we are master and mistress in our | 


ow n house.” 
** Yes, I intend to do it to-morrow morn- 
Then, after a pause, ‘‘ They will prob- 


’ 


ing.” 


“‘It makes no difference. There are as 
good if not much better servants to be found 


course there's no need of ~ roy angry, but 
you must be decided and very plain in your 
meaning.’ 


‘Yes, dear, but when I think of Mary’s | 


croquettes and Rose’s prettiness and those | 
nasty creatures one sees at the office— Oh, 
Jack!” 

**There’s but one thing to do, as I said. 
If you don’t speak, 1 shall,” and he closed | 
the account-book with a determined air. 
Possibly he saw that things were assuming 
a rather dreary aspect, for presently he pro- 
posed the theatre. 

** Just what I want to do,” 
eagerly, catching at his suggestion. ‘‘ We 
will be in time for the second act of the 
Kendals, and I am longing to see them in 
this play.” 

So the trying evening closed pleasantly, 


though Dolly’s last thought before she went | 
And I always thought they | 
were so fond of us, and had our interests | 
| really at heart!” 
her own trusted cook Mary, in clear accents, | 


to sleep was, *‘ 


Morning brought her new courage, and 


| she announced to Jack that she had planned 


out a fine scheme to bring shame and con 


fusion to the unsuspecting offenders below. | 


Following out her plan she varied her house 
hold régime, and instead of going down t 

the kitchen to give her orders immediately 
after breakfast, as usual, she devoted herself | 


absorbingly to the morning paper as Rose | 


wonderingly cleared the table. 

‘*Ah! there's the area bell at last,” 
thought. 

They had entered the trap, and now for the 
dénouement. She would descend upon them, 
catch them in their villany, face them bold- 
ly, and then have 


she 


They should 
not think that she had been eavesdropping, 
she would be open and fair with 
them however deceitful they might have been 
with her. 

There was a door at the 
that seemed to offer rather a comforting 
screen as she went down to the kitchen. 
With each step her courage grew weaker 
and weaker. She tried to summdn back her 
anger. Sne wondered why in her own house 

(Continued on page 40.) 


foot of the stairs 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval ts 


Would you rather buy lamp- 











In any case they will have more | 


| respect for you if they see you are firm. Of 


she weiteheine.-| } 


it out with the servants | 
| when the big men had gone. 


chimneys, one a week the For Body and Brain, 


year round, or one that lasts | | smcx 30 Years aut Eminent Puy- 
till some accident breaks it? sIcians RECOMMEND 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, [t 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business, 
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The original French Coca Wine ; 
most popularly used tonic-stimulant 
in Hospetats, Public and Religious 
Institutions everywhere. 
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Strengthens entire system; most 
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Franco-American Soups 


are NOT prepared that way, as our numerous 
visitors know. Beware of Brands offered to 
you as ‘just as good and cheaper than 
Franco-American”’. 





FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
Franklin St. and W. Broadway, New York. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 
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Day and Evening Gowns. 
W HITE silk with black satin stripes 


at broad intervals is the material 

of the evening gown Fig. 1. The skirt 
has a long train, and is edged with white 
ostrich tips The pointed décolleté 
bodice, which is veiled by a long rain 
fringe of sparkling jet, is edged with 
feathers across the front and back of the 
neck, and has short balloon puffs for 
aiee Ves 

A tailor gown of navy serge, shown 
in Fig. 2, has a black braided border 
around the bottom of the half-circle 
skirt, and a postilion basque, with mili- 
tary braiding on the front 
black and white gown is 
shown in Fig. 3, which is of white silk 
with daslied stripes of black A band 
of crinkled black Chinese lamb borders 
of the skirt, and siniilar fur 
the open V_ neck: of the pointed 
bodice, and heads black lace epaulettes 
ibove the drooping sleeves. Very full 
paniers of black lace drape the hips, 
coming from under the sharp point of 
tlhe bodice 

Fig 4 is a brown cloth gown, with a 
fold of black moiré around the -bettom 
of the skirt, and again higher up. The 
bodice has a jacket front and close back 
The full vest is of white silk banded 
with black lace insertion, with a stock 
collar and belt of moiré, both fastening 
in a chou at the back, the belt passing 
under the jacket fronts. and outside 
scross the back A deep revers collar 
moiré rolls from the jacket, and 
of the puffed cloth sleeves 


Another 


the bottom 


edges 


ette of 


the forearm 
is of moire 

Yellow silk. white lace. and black vel 
vet are the materials combined in the 
dinner toilette Fig. 5. The plain skirt 
down either side of the 
defining a tablier The fitted 
bodice opens in heart shape, with. the 
opening draped with a fichu of chiffon 
edged with deep lace, on the back of 
which rests a black velvet collar over 
laid with lace. The deep girdle is of 


has a lace jabot 
front 

























Fig. 1 
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lace over velyet, and the puffed sleeves 
are banded to match. 

A handsome black dinner gown, Fig. 
6, has a moiré skirt, and a bodice com- 
posed of a black velvet corselet and a 
guimpe and sleeves of jet-spangled net. 
The corselet has a jetted point in the 
front, and strings of jet beads and span- 
gies are carried from it to the jetted 
shoulder-sttaps. The standing collar is 
of velvet jet spangled, 


Winter Costumes. 
See illustrations on page 83. 

STYLISH winter jacket shown in 
4% Fig. 1 is light tobacco-brown cloth 
trimmed as illustrated with lengthwise 
rows of black serpentine braid that is 
studded with jet. _A broad revers col- 
larette is deep enough to cover the top 
of the sleeves, and is edged with a tuft- 
ed black feather band, a similar band 
edging both fronts. 

A dinner or reception toilette of broché 
black silk is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
back is in Watteau style, the folds com 
ing from under a little sleeveless bolero 
jacket of green velvet edged with jet; a 
shower of jet beads droops from the 
front of the jacket. The collar and nar 
now cuffs are green velvet with jet 

The handsome calling costume Fig. 3 
is of parchment-colored cloth. A band 
of Alaska sable borders the bottom of 
the skirt. . The pleated bodice droops 
slightly over a deep belt of black velvet 
dotied with pink, which heads a short 
pleated basque, and is ornamented with 
two small chour. A square collarette is 
made of the same dotted velvet, accom 
panied by a stock-collar edged with fur 
and full epaulettes 

The gown Fig. 4 is of dark green di- 
agonal, Theonly trimming of tle skirt 
is the long sash of eight-inch black faille 
ribbon, each end of which is attached 
with a large bow to the folded belt. The 


front of the bodice is so arranged that it 
may open as an Eton jacket on a white 
silk vest, or button over in the manner 





Fig. 2.—TarLor Gown. 


Fig. 3.—Eventne Gown witn Fur Triumine 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—DrmsnerR Gowns. 


illustrated. 


A deep revers collarette is of the dress material faced 
with white, and over the white with black faille. 


The stock-col 


lar ig of pink velvet, the jabot of pink chiffon. 
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A Last-Century French Tevern. 


See illustration on page 39. 


PRETTY sylvan scene, a little artificial and theatrical, as 


befits the historic period represented 


rectory in France. 


the period of the Di- 
The people are chatting and lunching 


agreeably at an old-fashioned hostelry, where the garden affords 


a pleasaut place for the table, and the simple viands taste the 


Fig. 4.—AFTERNVON GowN oF CLOTH ABD 


Moré. 























A FRENCH TAVERN IN THE TIME OF THE DIRECTORY 


ENGRAVED BY Cu. BAupE From THE ParnTing BY Morea DE Tours, exuipirep IN THE SALON oF THE CHAampPs ELysées, 1893.—[Ser Pace 38.) 





sweeter for the flowers and vines and bird 
songs and the flight of bees from bloom to 
bloom 

lhe French never fail to set the rest.of the 
world an example of simplicity allied to 
elegance and of graceful good manners. 
This is as true of them to-day as at any other 
time in the past; and so a painter, could he 
change the costumes, might depict similar 
parties at many a tavern in out-of-the-way 
places in the beautiful country which allures 
isitor with so enchanting a spell. Art 
is immortal and. bewitching, and this picture 
will please Bazar readers as an artistic gem 
well worthy a frame. 


ta ¥ 


DOLLY'S DOMESTIC DILEMMA. 
(Continved from page 37.) 


it was so hard to confront her own servant 
Then she made a valiart effort, turned the 
knob, and stood before them 

Alas for her resolutions! Nothing could 
have been nrore sweet and humble than Dol- 
ly’s aspect, as with a slightly apologetic air 
she turned appealingly to Mary 

J —er Oh, Mary, 
about the marketing. But never mind now 
lt will do just ns well later.” 

She was wofully conscious of her defeat, 
but the sight of the big men and sociable 
table had been too much for her. She flew 
up two flights of stairs, and threw herself 
dejectedly ob the lounge 
face in the pillow, ashamed to meet the light 
of day after her ignominious surrender. 

Jack, on his arrival home, 
humble wife awaiting him, 
for herself ready 

I know I'm weak and childish, and any 
thing else you please; 
I'll let you do it 
would.” 

I most certainly shall,” was his severe 
response. ‘‘ When it comes to the point of 
being afraid of your own servants, it is in 
deed time that I interfered. I really thought, 
Dolly, that you had more gumption.” 

‘Well, I haven't. It isn’t that I’m afraid 


with no excuse 


You know you said you 


exactly, but I’m disappointed and grieved— | 


ou I 

do it 
Jack was shaving, and only responded by 

an expressive grunt. There was a pause. 

I suppose you remember that the Ogdens 
and all those other swell people are coming 
to dinner Thursday?” 

No answer from the region of the shaving 
mirror, and she went on. 

‘Of course you know that any domestic 
disturbance before then would be rather dis 
astrous to the harmony of the dinner, and, 
considering how very desirous you are that 
this occasion should be faultiess—” 

He had retired into the dressing room, and 
the noise of runwing water made any further 
remarks inaudible 

When he emerged, it was with a very red 
face, which he was still rubbing vigorously 
with atowel. ‘It’s perfectly absurd. Ina 
well-regulated household it would make no 
difference if they all cleared out at a mo- 
ment’s notice. If I had my own way now, I 
would send them all off, I believe, but—” 
Dolly wisely kept silent as he stopped a mo- 
ment, and then went on, patronizingly: ‘‘ As 
you are so anxious about Thursday, and for 
your sake entirely, I'll wait for the interview 
with them until the affair isover. I suppose 
a few days more or less won't ruin us.” 

It was late Thursday night. The dinner 


jon’t know what I am, but I can’t 


— been a triumph, and the host and hostess | . - - : 
| gilded papier-maché fish is caught by a rib 


were alone after the last guest had departed. 
They y were in that happy state of self-satis- 
faction that comes with the knowledge of 
having sucecssfully passed through the crit- 
ical ordeal of an entertainment 

“It really was perfect from beginning to 
end,” said Dolly 


a rn * hair 
* Yes,” said Ja 


puffs of a cigar, ** that soup Was a master 
piece. I saw old Ogden look after his plate 
longingly, as if. be were dying to have more, 

and Mrs. Van Swook fairly gasped at some 
of the entrées. Those duc “ks, too, were done 


to a T,and the wine had exactly the right | 


chill every time.” 

“T think the dessert was the most remark- 
able of all, and when you consider that every- 
thing was cooked in the house, it is wonder 
ful.” Her voice was full of pride as she 
went on: ‘‘ At the last moment I wanted to 
send for one or 
from Sherry’s, 
me. They insisted they 
And really, 
better.” 

* Nothing, dear.” 

There was a Jong pause, broken only by 
a sigh from the chair and the puffs of the 
cigar 

“*Dear,” very gently, 
about the ‘company’ to-morrow morning or 
when you come home at night?” 

**IT haven't decided yet.” Another long 
pull at the cigar. ‘ They still keep it up, I 
suppose?” 

** Yes; [am quite sure I heard men’s voices 
there to-day.” Another pause. ‘‘ I suppose, 
Jack, the best way is to advertise. 
go to those horrid offices.” 

“IT should think 
ewer,” unrelentingly 


could do it all 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 


I wanted to ask you | 
| else should be wrong, it will be quite another 


hiding her burning | 


found a most | 


but—well, dear, I think | 
groups of tucks. 


| neck, 





| that matches the skirt border 
, lazily twisting the rings on | 
her flugers as she lounged before the fire in 


k, speaking between the | 


| to the grave,” 
| more expressive form of “‘ 


two courses and a waiter | 
but the maids wouldn't let | 


Jack, nothing could have been | 


‘will you speak | 


I won't | 


advertising would an- 


HARPER’S 


from the chair. 

**Oh dear! when I think of the horrible | 
creatures we may get— But I suppose it 
must be done. We must be master and mis- 
tress in our own house.” 

This is the only fault you have to find 
with them, then?” Jack’s voice wus weaken- 
ing. ‘ They are never gg 

‘‘Impertinent? Why, Juck, they adore 
me, lam sure. The other day when I felt 
so ill Rose trotted her feet off running up | 
and down stairs, and Mary kept bringing me 
dainty dishes.to coax me to eat.” 

‘ They don’t break things?” His tone was 


A very deep sigh this time and a moan | 


milder than ever. 


‘Never. It is one of the joys of my life 
that I can use all our pretty things all the 
tine and know that they will never be even | 
nicked.” Then sadly, ‘‘Oh dear! I hate to 
think of their perfections. But I suppose 
they must go.” | 

No answer fora moment. Then, with his 
face well hidden bebind the cigar smoke, 
Jack said, ‘‘ Well, as they really seem to be 
rather remarkable servants, and unless some- 
thing else turns up—mind, Dolly, if anything 


we—er | 
* com- 
ANNE WENTWORTH SEARS. 


matter—but for the preseut suppose 
—overlook this little matter of the 
pany.”’ 


EVENING AND HOUSE WAISTS. 
See illustration on page 82. 
PRETTY evening or theatre bodice for 
a young lady, shown in Fig. 1, is of shot | 
pink and white silk, with white lace inser- | 
tion. it is made over a close-fitting living. | 
The full front is traversed by three horizou- | 
tal bands of lace insertion separated — by | 
A band of lace insertion is 
on the collar, and another on the belt, which 
is finished with a double bow on the side. 
The ‘all draped sleeves terminate at the el- 
bow, and are met by long gloves. 
Fine-striped silk with a white ground is 
employed for the house waist Fig. 2. A 
full vest is in the frout, and from it rolls a 
revers collarette trimmed with three frills | 
edged with lace purlivg. A series of eight 
similar frills forms the forearm of the puffed 
sleeves, and a purl-edged ruche encircles the | 
The belt is of moiré ribbon. 


FANCY DRESSES. 

See illustration on page 382. 
fe dress which symbolizes Night is of 
black satin, made with short skirt and 
square -necked blouse bodice, which are 
strewn with stars composed of silver span- 
gies, and a silver crescent, and are eiged 
with gray fur. A mantle hanging at the 
back, and connected by silver cords across 
the front, is of black satin, lined with gray 
silk, with an edging and broad collar of fur. 
The belt is of gray kid, with a tiny lantern 
for a buckle, the wide hat of gray felt, with 
long plumes, the gloves pearl gauntlets. A 
spear, lantern, and horn complete the outfit. 

The pansy dress is of white accordion 
pleated tulle over white satin. Monster pan 
sies of velvet and satin ‘in various sizes and 
colors stud the skirt, while others are placcd 
on the front and shoylders of the bodice, 
one serves for a head-dress, and another is 
carried as a wand. 

The skirt of the fisher-maiden costume 
is of pale water-blue satin, bordered with a 
band of darker blue velvet that is studded 
with gilt shells, starfishes, etc. A string of 





bon bow to the front. The bodice is of pale 
blue chiffon over satin, confined by a belt 
The neck- 
lace is of coral and shells, and strings of the 
same hang from the belt. The hair is in 
ringlets, confined in a gilt net, and a net 
with fish is carried in the hand. 


ORIGINALITY. 


$V =: desire to be original is probably in- 
herent in all mankind. It was doubt- 
less never more strangely manifested, how 
ever, than in the case of the young student 
of theology who was reported some years 
ago as wishing to branch out into a new 
line of phraseology, and who, in accordance 
with thks desire, discarded in his first sermon 
the well-known expression ‘‘ from the cradle 
for the more sonorous if net 
from the bassi- 
net to the sepulchre.” 





ADVERTISHK MENTS. 





A Cup of| 5 
Bouillon 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing, and Stimulating. . . 


can be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter-teaspoon (not more) of 


Liebig Company’s 
‘Extract of Beef, 


| Then add an egg— 
and some sherry if | 
liked — season care- | 
fully 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s SETS 
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Caramel Cake. 


By Elisa R. Parker, Bedford, Ky. 

Two cups of sugar, half a cup of butter, 
half a cup of milk, two and a half cups of 
flour, two teaspoons of Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder and four eggs. Bake in jelly 
pans. For Caramel take one pint of 
brown sugar, a tablespoonful of butter, half 
a cup of milk and half a cake of chocolate, 
put in a skillet (leaving out the milk) and 
melt. Stir until almost burnt, then pour 
in the milk, spread between the cakes 
while hot. 

Use only Cleveland's baking powder, 

the proportions are made for that. 515 


Cake 


Keeps Fresh 


if made with 


is worthy every parent’s study; 
not only what they can eat, but 
what gives the most nourishment. 
No children are better, and most 
are Worse, 





OTIOLENE 


instead of lard, they can eat free- 
ly of the best food without danger 
to the digestive organs. You can 
easily verify this by a fair 


Baking Powder 


-lb. mailed for 15 cents in stamps. 
Chetoiand Baking Powder Co., New York. 





MRS. GRAHAM’S 
Cucumber and, 


Elder Flower; 
Cream 


CREATES A 
Zu \ PERFECT 
“F< GOMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a lady's 
skin will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pare and 
clear at the moet delicious baby’s skin. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It clenuses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tissues, thas banishing wrinkles, marks, and scars, 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00, Bottle 
lasts three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in ‘stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. Mrs. Gervawr Guawam, * es od Doe- 
tor,” 1424 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 














(Ada Rehan in silver. 


After thorough tests of many articles 
the owners of the Sirver Sratve 
exhibited at the World’s Fair have 
decided to use 


EC TRO CoN 
cxclusively, for cleaning and polish- 
| ing the Statue, the most valuable 
| Piece of silver in the world. 
| Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. Its sold everywhere.§ 
| The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


HE 
NATIONAL MFG. 
—AN D— 
IMPORTING CO. 


mers 334 Deansonn Sr., 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


| % POUND PACKAGE} 


" ieate and sachet der, 
“s e . = ade from the finest Italian Oris. 
the flower for many months, 


Litt x 
VIOLETINE OR “ORRIS 


SACHET POWDER 
1 A perfum' 


article of nate 
aa) oH, EVANS. Mig. Per mer, 


| FOR 25 CENTS } 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
“Rates for Advertising in. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per pene line, one 
insertion e = - - 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 

Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 2 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (dut not both) as follows : 

6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year - 
13 + ers00 °“ “ ‘ c 

















For the relief of more 
than half the sicknessiin the 
world, especially of women, 
go by the book on Beecham’s 





pills. 


The book is of immense 





importance to you, whether 





you need it now or not. swith hy 
Book free at drugstores; 

or write B F Allen Co, 365 

Canal street, New York. 





HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


$1.co 





“ “ - 


LAD 
7 dal 


avtSthn . a 


SHOR et, 
Standard of measurement, Nonpareil! ; average, 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday 


Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Franklin Square, » New York, N. ¥. 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin: Powder 
| Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 








